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“Gee, Mom, Were They All Poor People?’ 


“Not exactly poor, Bobby. They had money. But they didn’t have all the 
nice things that we have—such as a radio, and electric lights, and a vacuum 
cleaner. You see, they didn’t have electricity, or automobiles, or airplanes. 
Most of those things hadn’t even been invented.” 


VEN as late as 1900, only one American 

home in every seven had a bathtub; one 
in 13 had a telephone; one home in 30 had 
electric lights. There were only 8000 automo- 
biles. Manufactured products were scarce and 
expensive. 


Today there are 20 million bathtubs, 18 million 
telephones, 22 million wired homes, 25 mil- 
lion automobiles, and millions of other manu- 


factured products which were unheard of in 
1900 but are now plentiful and sell at a fraction 
of their former cost. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
applying electrical methods to the tasks of in- 
dustry, have helped to provide us with the 
many products that contribute to our comfort 


and convenience, and to the hundreds of serv- 
ices which we enjoy today. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Listen to the G-E radio program, with Phil Spitalny and his all-girl orchestra, Mondays, 9:30 P.M., EST, NBC Red Network 
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The Government Supports a ‘‘Pure’’ Artist ANONYMOUS 


Birth Control and Prosperity 
Our Falling Birth Rate as a Challenge to Businessmen ELBERT H. CLARKE 


and in the MARCH issue 


Those Who Must Be Young HENRY J. SCHIRESON 


Dr. Schireson, a noted facial surgeon writes of the procession of un- 
fortunate middle-aged unemployed who seek the miracles of plastic 
surgery to restore to them the face of youth and (they hope) their jobs. 
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MY TELEPHONE CONNECTS WITH 
19,000,000 OTHERS..... 


and so does yours 


You buy contacts with many people when you buy Bell Tele- 
phone service. Your own particular telephone can be connected 
to practically any other telephone in the United States and to 93% 
of all the telephones in the whole world. You can use as much 


or as little of this service as you want, any time and at low cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*The figure 19,000,000 is for the United States only. The total becomes 
35,000,000 when you add the overseas telephone connections of the Bell System. 


The Gist of It 


PAROLE—CONDITIONAL RELEASE UNDER SU- 
pervision—of prisoners is widely misunder- 
stood. Governor Herbert H. Lehman tells 
why this is so (page 69). Unfortunately, 
sincere as well as prejudiced critics often 
confuse parole in progressive states like New 
York with that in states where standards 
are lax and procedure abused. Governor 
Lehman writes not only out of his experi- 
ence as chief executive, but out of first hand 
acquaintance with problems of crime con- 
trol as lieutenant-governor and as a public 
spirited citizen of the Empire State. 


By GOOD CHANCE, MARGARET F. BYINGTON, 
who was identified with the social study of 
Pittsburgh under the direction of Philip 
Klein, the findings of which have just been 
published by the Columbia University Press, 
was a member of the staff that conducted 
the Pittsburgh Survey three decades ago. 
Her continuing interest in the place, the peo- 
ple, the work, and the civic and welfare agen- 
cies of the community, add special authority 
to her discussion of the anatomy of the steel 
city. (Page 75) 


As CHICAGO GETS ACQUAINTED WITH CHAR- 
lotte Carr, who became head resident of 
Hull-House last October, one of her erst- 
while neighbors in New York does a word 
portrait from vivid and recent memory. 
(Page 80) George Britt, on the staff of the 
New York World-Telegram and author of 
a biography of Frank Munsey, is a some- 
time collaborator with Heywood Broun. 


KEYSTONE OF GREAT BRITAIN’S HEALTH 
insurance system for wage earners is the 
general practitioner—the panel doctor. So, 
in the third of their series of articles, Dr. 
and Mrs. Orr present the evidence which 
they gathered directly from British physi- 
cians. (Page 83) The first close-up study of 
its kind, the Orrs’ research was sponsored by 
the National Federation of Settlements. A 
final article will apply British experience to 
possible developments in the United States. 


ON PAGES 86 AND 87, TWO ARTICLES EX- 
plore the chance of getting a job—first, if 
you are just out of school; second, if you are 
past the age of forty at which some publicists 
optimistically insist life really begins. A coast 
to coast journey—last summer when things 
were a little rosier than they are now—con- 
vinced Maxine Davis that, despite the reces- 
sion, the trend toward new opportunities for 
youth is getting under way. That this trend 
is somewhat at the expense of the older 
worker is demonstrated by Farnsworth 
Crowder, who reports on his recent inquiries 
into employment of workers over forty. Miss 
Davis is the author of The Lost Generation 
(Macmillan 1936, $2.50), and They Shall 
Not Want (Macmillan 1937, $2.50). Mr. 
Crowder is a well known journalist. 


LAST YEAR, JUST AROUND THE CORNER 
from the Survey Graphic office, the coopera- 
tive cafeteria operated as one of the CCS 
chain was picketed by Local 302. Here, un- 
der our very noses, was a clash with more 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Parole in a Progressive State 


by HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


The governor of New York tells what happens when a prisoner 


is released on parole under the present law of his state; and 


hurls a mighty challenge at the critics of the parole system. 


PAROLE IS UNDER FIRE. SOME OF THE CRITICISM IS UNDOUBT- 
edly justified, but I am convinced that much of it is due 
to misunderstanding and prejudice largely because in 
many parts of the country there is a parole philosophy 
and administration so inadequate that there have been 
many abuses—and careless and corrupt administration. A 
prisoner improperly paroled anywhere in the country 
weakens the entire system of parole since the public sel- 
dom differentiates between a parole in one state and in 
another. All the public knows is that a man has com- 
mitted a crime while on parole, regardless of the circum- 
stances under which that parole has been granted. 

Now parole can never be an exact science. It is no cure- 
all for crime or criminals. But under efficient and honest 
administration it can be, and in New York is, a strong 
arm in the state’s law enforcement and crime control 
program. 

Not long ago I was requested to execute a blanket com- 


pact with twenty-five other states covering the interstate: 


supervision of persons on parole or probation. I felt that 
it was unwise to do so. New York will gladly enter into 
compacts with states having satisfactory parole and pro- 
bation standards. Before entering into any compacts, how- 
ever, it must satisfy itself that both contracting parties 
have adequate standards. That is the only way in which 
the level of parole in this country can be permanently 
raised. 

Even though under parole there may be one hundred 
cases of successful readjustment and only five failures, 
those five are frequently enough to damn the system of 
parole in the eyes of the public, particularly if they are 
of a character which lend themselves to sensational ex- 


Photograph, opposite, by Paul Parker. 


ploitation. But five or fifty or even one hundred failures, 
regrettable as they may be, are few in comparison with 
the many thousands of cases handled, and should not of 
“themselves condemn the general principle of soundly 
administered parole. 


Delusions About Parole 


A GREAT MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE THAT THE ParoLe Boarp CAN 
pardon convicts at any time and under any circumstances 
that may seem advisable to them. This, of course, is com- 
pletely contrary to the facts. The Parole Board in New 
York has no power to release from prison any inmate 
who has not served the minimum of an indeterminate 
sentence imposed upon him by the court, less only the 
regular time deducted for good behavior. 

There is also a popular delusion that when a convict 
is released from prison he is turned loose without super- 
vision. This, too, is incorrect. When a prisoner is condi- 
tionally released by the Parole Board after he has served 
his minimum sentence, less allowance for good behavior, 

spe remains under the direct and constant supervision of 
the Parole Board until the expiration of his maximum 
sentence. : 

Let us consider, for example, a prisoner who has been 
sentenced to an indeterminate term of from ten to twenty 
years. Under the law the Parole Board within its discre- 
tion may parole the prisoner at the end of his minimum 
sentence of ten years, less time off for good behavior. He 
remains, however, under the supervision of the Parole 
Board until the expiration of his maximum sentence of 
twenty years. If conditions require it, he can be and fre- 
quently is returned to prison as a parole violator, even 
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though he has not been convicted of any new crime. 
What constitutes a parole violation rests entirely within 
the discretion and judgment of the Parole Board and is 
not reviewable. 

There is a widespread belief that parole shortens the 
sentence of prisoners. This is entirely untrue. The limits 
of all indeterminate sentences have been fixed by the 
legislature for different crimes. The compensation to the 
prisoner for good behavior is fixed by the legislature. 
Within the limits fixed by the legislature the judge, after 
conviction, imposes in his discretion indeterminate sen- 
tences and thereby fixes the minimum and maximum 
period of sentence. The Parole Board cannot reduce the 
minimum sentence imposed by the court. It cannot in- 
crease the allowances for good behavior, which are 
granted only by the prison administrators. It cannot act 
in any instance until all the conditions of the law have 
been met. On the other hand, the Parole Board can and 
frequently does refuse to release a prisoner short of his 
maximum sentence even though the court has imposed 
a minimum and maximum; and it also frequently refuses 
to recognize allowances for good behavior even though 
these are recommended by the prison authorities. Parole, 
therefore, instead of shortening sentences fixed by Jaw 
frequently extends them. 


Conditional Release Under Supervision 


SOME DISBELIEVERS IN PAROLE ARGUE THAT IF FIXED SEN- 
tences were given as punishment instead of indeterminate 
sentences there would be an improvement. This reason- 
ing, I believe, is fallacious. A fixed sentence would not be 
substantially longer than a minimum sentence now im- 
posed under our system of indeterminate sentences. In 
other words, a prisoner who now receives an indetermin- 
ate sentence of from ten to twenty years would probably, 
under determinate sentence, receive a flat sentence of ten 
years. In the case of the indeterminate sentence the man 
remains under parole supervision until the expiration of 
his maximum sentence even though the maximum sen- 
tence may extend ten or twenty years beyond the time of 
his parole. In the case of a man serving under a fixed sen- 
tence of ten years there would be no supervision whatso- 
ever by the Parole Board after his release, save for the 
period covered by the allowance which he had received 
for good behavior which usually amounts to about one 
third of the fixed sentence. 

We have today many examples of how illogical and 
unwise this system is. Under the old law habitual crim- 
inals were always sentenced to fixed terms. Their release 
from prison not being under the authority of the Parole 
Board, they therefore come out of prison without any 
authority or jurisdiction of the Parole Board. The board 
has neither the power to release them nor the power to 
hold them in prison. Nevertheless, once the law has 
placed them outside the prison gates, they come under 
the supervision of the State Parole Board for the period 
which had been allowed for good behavior in prison. 


They are charged up to the Parole Board. At the end of 


their flat sentences; however, they are completely released 
from all supervision. This ridiculously inequitable place- 
ment of responsibility has recently been corrected by law. 
As one of the results of the Crime Conference called by 
me in Albany in 1935 a law was passed by the legislature 
of the following session which does away entirely with 
the so-called definite or flat sentences. A second or third 
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offender—the habitual criminal—convicted since March 
1936 now receives an indeterminate sentence exactly as 
though he were a first felony offender. He now receives 
as a minimum sentence the previous mandatory-sentence, 
while the maximum of the term imposed upon him must 
be double the fixed minimum. The provisions of this new 
law of course could not be made retroactive. Conse- 
quently, for a number of years, the habitual criminals 
sentenced to prison before the new law was enacted will 
be released under the old system. The Parole Board, un- 
fortunately, will continue to be held responsible for them 
even though it has no voice in their release. 


New York’s Experience With Felonies 


In New York THE GOVERNOR APPOINTS THE THREE MEM- 
bers of the Parole Board. Every other employe is under 
the Civil Service, selected from lists established through 
competitive examination. Not one occupies an exempt 
position. The majority of parole officers are college gradu- 
ates. Since the law specifically directs the use of social 
case work methods, virtually all of our parole officers are 
trained social workers. 

Recently I checked in detail the results of the work of 
the State Board of Parole. There had been a very proper 
public demand for facts, and I wanted to know the exact 
situation existing in the relation of parole release of state 
prison inmates who had previously been convicted of 
sex felonies. That record is instructive. 

The New York State Board of Parole was organized 
and became operative under the present law on July 1, 
1930. It therefore completed a full seven years of opera- 
tion on last June. In that period there came out of state 
prisons and from the Elmira Reformatory, either through 
action of the Parole Board or by statutory release, 925 
individuals who had served sentences for repulsive sex 
crimes. In those seven years in the whole state only 8 of 
these 925 released prisoners were convicted of new sex 
felonies. This, however, portrays only part of the parole 
operation. In these seven years, 33 individuals in this class 
who were on parole were arrested and charged with the 
commission of new sex felonies. Of the 8 convicted and 
resentenced the Parole Board was left to deal with 25 
who were not convicted. In every instance, even though 
no new conviction was secured, parole was terminated 
by action of the Parole Board and the parolees returned 
to state prison as a parole violator. 

Carrying my inquiry along this line somewhat further, 
I found that in addition to the 33 parolees arrested for 
new sex offenses the State Board of Parole, on its own 
initiative, declared delinquent for suspected sex miscon- 
duct, another 24 parolees. This means a grand total of 57. 
Eight of the 57 went back to prison under new convic- 
tions. Forty-six went back to prison on the initiative of 
the Parole Board. Had we not had parole this would 
have been impossible save on fresh conviction. In the 3 
remaining cases, the delinquency declared for technical 
violations was cancelled and the parolees were returned 
to active parole supervision. 

Not a single one of the major sex felonies—the atro- 
cious murders committed in this state in recent years— 
was committed by an individual on parole to the New 
York State Board of Parole or out of prison by the 
authority of that board at the time the murder was 
committed. 

Of course sex crimes constitute only a small part of the 
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whole crime problem faced by society. I also studied the 
result of parole of the hold-up man, the burglar, the 
forger, the robber, the arsonist—in other words, the ordi- 
nary criminal rather than the so-called specialist in crime. 
I wanted to know how many new crimes were committed 
by the men on state parole and whether this showed an 
increase or a decrease. I wanted to know whether the 
parole function was being abused. And I specifically de- 
manded to know whether parole violators were being 
lifted out of the community and returned to prison before 
instead of after they had committed new crimes. 

I have that report. It shows that as parole supervision 
was strengthened, as the case work handling of the 
parolee’s problems sifted the adjustable from the unad- 
justable, and the latter were removed from parole on the 
initiative of the Parole Board, the number of parolees 
convicted of new crimes decreased. For the first nine 
months of 1935 the Parole Board returned either to state 


prisons or reformatories a total of 456 individuals judged ' 


to be in violation of parole for reasons other than the 
commission of a new crime. For the same period of 1936 
the figure was 431. For the first nine months of 1937, the 
figure was 673. These returned parolees did not commit 
new felonies. Except where they had been judged guilty 
of misdemeanors, they indicate the vigilance of the parole 
case worker, diagnosing the problem evenly and justly as 
between the protection of society, the rehabilitation of the 
parolee and the best interest of the individual under super- 
vision and treatment. 

My inquiry further revealed that over the period of the 
last three years there has been a consistently maintained 
reduction in the number of new felonies committed by 
individuals under supervision of the State Board of Parole. 
In the first nine months of 1935 the number of parolees 
convicted in the whole state and resentenced to prison 
for new felonies was 188. In the comparable period of 
1936 the number was 167. In the first nine months of 
1937, the number was down to 100. Because of the greater 
population and because of the vast number of parolees 
resident in the New York Parole District, I have had the 
figures broken down to show the result in that district. 

In this populous district, individuals on state parole in 
the first nine months of 1935 were convicted and returned 
to prison in 111 cases for felony. In the comparable 
months of 1936, 101 men were so convicted and returned 
to prison. Up to the first of last October, the figure was 
down to 69. These figures I believe to be particularly im- 
portant because they show that crime has not increased but 
has actually decreased consistently over a three-year period 
in a class of approximately 8000 individuals who pre- 
viously had demonstrated criminal tendencies. 

There is still another function of parole which en- 
listed my attention. I sought specific facts as to the free- 
dom with which parole release has been granted by the 
board. I found that the privilege of parole release is the 
most tightly and firmly held of any function placed 
within the power or authority of the board. In the state 
prisons, excluding Elmira, where the release system is on 
an entirely different basis, I found that in the first nine 
months of last year 974 indeterminate sentence prisoners 
were placed by law before the Parole Board for first or 
initial consideration. Parole was granted to only 277 of 
these individuals, they having met all the requirements 
of the board. In other words, parole was denied in the 
first instance to 71.6 percent. 
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I would not have you believe that all of those denied 
parole were held in prisons for the major part of their 
maximum sentences. In some cases parole was denied in 
the first instance merely to await the completion of in- 
vestigations, or because the inmate’s prospective home or 
job was not acceptable and he was ordered to procure 
another. Many such factors entered into the decisions. So 
that on the second appearance of those denied parole on 
their initial appearance, it was granted to 268 out of 564, 
which means that again parole was denied to 52.5 percent 
of all making a second appearance before the board. On 
third appearance 48.5 percent of all appearing were denied 
parole, and on fourth appearance it was denied to 58.6 
percent. 

The number of parole violators who appeared before 
the board seeking reparole in these first nine months of 
last year was 806. Parole was denied to 82.2 percent of 
these individuals. 


Answering the Critics of Parole 


I BELIEVE IN THE PRINCIPLE OF PAROLE. | LIKEWISE BE- 
lieve that in New York we have a wise and workable 
parole law. As experience broadens that law will, of 
course, have to be improved and amended to meet new 
conditions. It is not a perfect law, but both socially and 
governmentally I believe it to be sound. 

I am familiar with the conditions in New York that 
brought the present law into being. I had a part in its 
creation. Its operation has been watched closely by me 
during my nine years of service, both as governor and 
as lieutenant-governor. ; 

Before I advocated enactment of the present law, I 
studied conditions in the prisons, the social attitudes of 
the individuals continued there, the results of earlier parole 
experiments and experience in this and other states and 
in other countries. I familiarized myself with conditions 
existing in places where there was either no parole, or 
chaotic parole, or loose parole, or parole reputedly cor- 
ruptly controlled or administered. 

Toleration of corrupt conditions is more criminal than 
the criminal himself. As governor of New York, I am 
prepared to prosecute to the limit any authenticated indi- 
cation of corrupt influence, attempted or accomplished, in 
behalf of the improper parole of any inmate of any state 
institution. No such indication, evidence or charge ever 
has been placed before me, and I believe that it is the 
common understanding among those familiar with parole 
administration in New York that its parole system here, 
to revert to the vernacular, “cannot be reached.” For that 
happy condition no one deserves any particular credit. 
It is a condition that we have a right to expect in an 
enlightened state. 

In considering the question of parole we must have a 
common understanding of what parole is, what it con- 
templates, what it does, and why it does it; but above all 
we must have a clear and definite understanding of what 
is the alternative and what will be the result if, as some 
of its most sincere critics advocate, parole should be 
abandoned. 

Parole is neither a cure nor a pardon for crime. It does 
not remit punishment. Rather it extends and intensifies 
and prolongs such punishment when and where parole is 
properly administered. Properly administered, parole is 
a system of post-custodial care over the released convict 
to whom the state has granted the privilege of conditional 
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release. The purpose of such conditional release is to give 
the convicted felon the opportunity of making good his 
word of honor that he will not again commit crime, that 
he will follow a decent life, that he will perform his 
duties as a well-behaved member of society, make his own 
economic way in the community and properly discharge 
his duties toward his dependents. 

Any properly constituted parole system does not, how- 
ever, take the simple word of the released individual for 
this. It makes certain that he does what he has promised, 
or the parole is instantly revoked and he is returned to 
prison to serve inside the walls the unexpired remainder 
of his sentence. 

Let us not forget that, parole or no parole, at least 95 
percent of all men who enter prison leave prison at some 
time or other. With the exception of those who receive 
the death sentence or who die while still serving their 
sentence, all the rest return to society sometime. The 
problem faced by society is how these individuals, many 
of them vicious, may be made to constitute less of a 
menace. It is to meet this problem that we have the inde- 
terminate sentence, plus parole release from prison. 

Under the old system, still advocated by some critics of 
parole, convicts were sent to prison, served their full terms 
and then were turned loose on an unsuspecting com- 
munity, unguarded, their movements unwatched, their 
residences and gathering places unrevealed, free to ravish 
and to rob without let or hindrance. Caught in a new 
crime, they again were convicted, returned to prison, 
served another “full time” sentence and again were re- 
leased into the community. 

The device known to penology as parole contemplates 
no such condition. Under a sound parole system, before 
a paroled individual is released a trained social case 
worker gathers every scrap of known information about 
the prospective parolee and about the prospective parolee’s 
antecedents; about the health, the marital condition, the 
home, the economic situation, the neighborhood, the 
whole environment of the parolee. Imposed upon these 
are the reports of the prison authorities: the discipline 
record in the prison; treatment for social diseases which 
must be certified as in a non-communicable state before 
release; the report of the prison psychologist, the prison 
psychiatrist, the chaplain, the prison teacher, the shop fore- 
man. All this information is collated and is contained in 
a pre-parole report, which also contains the recommenda- 
tion of each of these observers as to the likelihood of the 
prospective parolee to succeed outside the prison. These 
reports and the prospective parolee in person, come before 
the board before decision as to parole is reached. From 
beginning to end the procedure is one of intense case 
work. 

Paroled, the convict leaves prison by privilege, not by 
right. He is subject to arrest and imprisonment, without 
trial, for infraction of the parole regulations, because he 
never legally has been removed from the custody of the 
warden of the institution to which the court committed 


him. He must agree in writing to these supervisory regu-’ 


lations before he leaves the prison. If he does not, parole 
cannot be granted. 

If, on the other hand, the convict is released upon com- 
plete termination of his sentence, supervision is legally 
impossible. The “paid-in-full” ex-convict proves nothing; 
no one knows anything further about him. 

The parolee may be returned to prison for associating 
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with other ex-convicts, for failure to remain (through his 


own fault) gainfully employed; for operating an auto- | 


mobile without the permission of the parole authority; 


for using a false name or alias; for wasteful or uneco- 
nomic expenditure of his resources; for failure properly 


to provide for his legal dependents; for drunkenness; and 


for many other shortcomings. The “paid-in-full” convict 


can be returned to prison only when he has been con- ~ 
victed formally and sentenced for the commission of an- 


other felony. 

The transition from prison life to the freedom of society, 
after years of confinement, is not easy even for one of 
good mentality. A vast number of those released from 


the prisons are of extremely low, frequently of borderline, » 
intelligence. The paroled individual, under supervision in — 


the community, has an incentive for “going straight.” 


PAROLE IS ECONOMICALLY SOUND. IT cosTs THE TAXPAYERS 
approximately $60 a year per parolee to perform every 
function of parole in New York. It costs approximately 
$550 a year, not including the capital cost of the prison 
itself, to maintain an individual in a state prison. In 
prison the convict is exclusively a tax consumer, and fre- 
quently his family, bereft of his earnings for the period 
of his incarceration, is a charge on the community. Out- 
side the prison and on parole the ex-convict is a tax pro- 
ducer because, in New York at least, the records of the 
Parole Division show that, as of last October, the ap- 
proximately 8000 individuals on parole from state prisons 
and Elmira Reformatory were between 85 and 90 percent 
gainfully employed. Take them off parole and what 
would be the result? If we had no parole releases the state 
would have to erect additional prison facilities at a cost 
of approximately $36 million while the burden, for main- 
tenance would amount to nearly $5 million per annum. 


What Alternative to Parole? 


IF WE ARE NOT TO HAVE PAROLE, IT IS PERTINENT TO ASK 
what is the alternative? There can be only one alterna- 
tive to parole, 1.e., to keep the convicts in prison until the 
expiration of a fixed mandatory sentence and then turn 
them loose unguarded, unsupervised and uncontrolled. 

To be sure, there is vast room for improvement in the 
parole system. It must be strengthened and _ re-strength- 
ened against assault by the criminal and by his allies in 
crime. And even though I realize the shortcomings 
and difficulties of parole, when I compare what we are 
doing now with the only alternative that is possible, I am 
led to the inevitable conclusion that parole is the soundest 
and wisest system so far devised. Our task for the present 
is the improvement of its administration. 

Men on parole in the past have committed crimes of 
the most heinous and vicious type. They will continue to 
commit crimes on parole, or not on parole, because there 
is yet no known system or means of predicting human 
behavior so that only those cured of crime may be re- 
leased, whether by parole or otherwise. No system of 
imprisonment or of supervised release will ever rid the 
world of crime. 

We must continue to try as we have, with every power 
and device at our command, to control and diminish it; to 
make its commission more and more difficult; its punish- 
ment more certain and, by preventive methods, to re- 
move as promptly and as effectively as we can discover 
them, the conditions that lead to or breed crime. 


Steel 
Drawings by Elizabeth Olds 


“There is a glamor about the making of steel.” 
So began John Fitch’s study of steel workers 
for the Pittsburgh Survey of 1907-8. Yet it was 
a glamor that until recent years American art- 
ists were slow to acknowledge. These studies 
of the Pittsburgh mills were made a few months 
ago by Elizabeth Olds, a former Guggenheim 
fellow now working in the graphic arts division 
of the Federal Art Project in the New York 
region. Wash drawings on flame-colored paper, 
they achieve the effect of the murky yellow 
skies of the mill neighborhood and the fierce 
light and deep shadows inside the mills. Miss 


Olds’ work is vigorous, sure, full of action. 


Steel’s Kitchen Garden 


eS 
Courtesy of A.C.A. Gallery, New York 


Stoker at Blast Furnace 
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Jones and Laughlin Blast Furnaces 


Charging the Open Hearth with Molten Iron 
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Pittsburgh Studies Itself 


by MARGARET F. BYINGTON 


Pittsburgh has become a symbol of social no less than industrial history 


in America. “Its scope and its outlook are national; its financial interests 


are at least country-wide; and the forces that control its destinies, which 


are basically economic, are forces that move with the large strides of 


national progress and regression.” 


THE MODERN PITrsBURGHER HAS ONLY TO LOOK ABOUT 
him to see how the steel district roots in its geologic 
past; or to sense how topography and basic industries 
alike have influenced its human history. Veins of bi- 
tuminous coal and small reservoirs of natural gas and 
oil are folded into the foothills of the western Allegheny 
Highlands. These are cut by the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers which unite here to form the Ohio. Heat 
is of the essence of steel production; water at once its 
cooling agent and the cheap transport for its fuel. And 
as Philip Klein puts it: 

The industrial population followed the rivers as if Pitts- 
burgh had poured out industry like its molten steel into the 
huge mold of Allegheny County, and communities received 
their limits and shape from the contours of the mold. Rail- 
roads, “glass houses,” salt works, and finally aluminum were 
responsible for the growth of other towns. 


With this matrix for its materials comes the new social 
study of Pittsburgh which Mr. Klein directed. And at his 
hands we have—for the first time—a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the social work of a great American city 
against its basic economic setting. First he draws an 
extraordinary picture of the constellation of small com- 
munities that fall within the urban industrial district. 
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Then we have a drastic assessment of the insecure foun- 
dation in work and wages on which households must 
depend in one of the seemingly most prosperous indus- 
trial cities in the New World. We are told of the long, 
slow, and as yet unsuccessful efforts to bring homes as 
equipment for living abreast of factory and mill construc- 
tion. Told next the work-a-day epic of racial assimilation. 
One after another is put before us the issues and needs 
with which only local citizenship as a whole and states- 
manship in the nation can grapple in the large. And 
then two thirds of the space is given over to evaluating 
the fields in which social work in Pittsburgh can count 
directly, and to projecting lines of development. The 
result is a report challenging to the citizens in any com- 
munity who wish to see beneath the surface of prob- 
lems and plan soundly for the future. 

The original Pittsburgh Survey was carried out thirty 
years ago, under the auspices of what is now Survey As- 
sociates. That was a close range study of life and labor 
in this same American steel district. The Russell Sage 
Foundation largely financed it and published the find- 
ings in six volumes—over the individual signatures of 
the responsible investigators. Like it, the new study has 
drawn on the work of collaborating specialists from other 


cities. Their reports are here brilliantly interpreted by 
the director in a unified volume of a thousand pages.* 
More especially the new study differs in egis and em- 
phasis. It was initiated and financed locally by a group 
of Pittsburgh citizens, who are concerned with a “co- 
ordinated, effective and adequate program” of social 
welfare. “The social worker, himself,” we are told: 


: . . has lifted his eyes to the larger scene and improved his 
perspective, recognizing social work as part of the vital forces 
of community life, embraced by them, modified, enlarged, 
and diminished by them, the property of all men, not the 
domain of specialists alone. The lay mind, on the other hand, 
has also recognized that for these same reasons social work 
has come to be a major instrument of social adjustment and 
development along with education, civic reform, and evolu- 
tion of government. ; 


Within the Web of the County 


THE STAGE OF THIS sTUDY Is ALLEGHENY COUNTY as A 
whole, with its million and a half men, women and chil- 
dren. Half of them live outside the city of Pittsburgh. 
Within the industrial and political web of the county are 
units of population varying from rural centers to cities 
with a complex life of their own. From my study of 
Homestead, thirty years ago, I found the chapter which 
analyzes the life history of some of these centers unique 
and illuminating. There are twenty separate manufac- 
turing centers with populations from 6000 to 55,000. 
Mill towns built on the narrow levels along the river 
banks have brought together people from all parts of the 
world to man the great plants. McKees Rocks has in its 
population representatives of every country included in 
the analysis of the U. S. Census. To these towns the 
depression brought deteriorating housing; delinquency 
among young people for whom the community afforded 
neither work nor wholesome play; the oppression of the 
silent mill. 

Further out in the county are company mining towns 
built with the expectation that they would be needed 
only for the thirty or fifty years that a mine is worked. 


When the mine closes, the community disintegrates, break- 
ing up rapidly at first when many miners move to the vi- 
cinity of other mines; then it suffers a gradual shrinkage and 
metamorphosis. 


In contrast there is a group of some twenty-five com- 
muters’ or residence towns, 


. which were built and are administered for homes and 
families as zealously as the manufacturing and mining com- 
munities function to make money. ... Due to the homo- 
geneity of the people and to their comparatively high intel- 
lectual caliber, an interesting degree of democracy seems to 
exist in these residential communities. . . . 


The emphasis in Pennsylvania law is on local auton- 
omy and, taken as a whole, these varied centers have 
been dependent in large part on local initiative for public 
and private service. Social activities, it is true, have been 
instituted—hospitals, libraries, self-help organizations, but 
these have varied widely in terms of resources and lead- 
ership. The formulation of plans for a county-wide devel- 
opment became a major recommendation of the study. 


*A Social Study of Pittsburgh, by Philip Klein and collaborators. 
Columbia University Press. Price $4.75. Miss Byington, who writes 
out of her experience as a participant in this recent study of Pitts- 
burgh, was also identified with the Pittsburgh Survey_of 1907, con- 
ducted by the parent body of Survey Associates. [See Survey Graphic, 
December 1937. pp. 676a-d; January 1938. pp. 17-19.] 
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The Chances for a Living 


IN CONSIDERING THE SOCIAL WORK PROGRAM WE MAY WELL 
ask of the industries responsible for the growth of many 
of these communities, what opportunities they offer the in- 
dividual to provide a living for himself and those de- 
pendent on him. 

For a decade or two the employment trend has not 
kept pace with the growth of population. The extent to 
which production slowed up long before the end of the 
era of prosperity is shown in the chart opposite. 


Data on the activities of the State Employment Office and 
thirteen private employment agencies show convincingly that 
in Pittsburgh the ratio of the number of jobs to the number 
of applications was falling drastically long before 1929. It 
was the opportunity to work, not the willingness to work, 
that dried up. 


Figures are given which indicate that in the ten-year 
period 1920-29, employment averaged about 75 percent 
of full time, all gainful workers being considered; there 
was, consequently, at normal levels of business, an aver- 
age unemployment equal to 25 percent of full time. 


Since 1934, THE YEAR DEALT WITH IN THE STUDY, THE EM- 
ployment curve rose with revival—the mills were espe- 
cially active in the early part of 1937—only to drop off 
again sharply with the business recession last fall. (A 
partial pickup is reported this month.) In this same 
period came higher wage rates and shorter hours and 
collective bargaining in Big Steel. 

Many skilled workers in the major industries of the 


Pittsburgh district have high earnings—but taking wages | 
on the average, they are still below what provides the 


basic necessities even in normal times. 


In terms of the standard set by The Brookings Institution, 
it seems necessary to conclude that a very large portion— 
possibly half or more—of the families were below the stand- 
ard of “basic necessities.” 


In the early part of the depression wages fell far below 
even this point. There had been some gains by 1934, but 
these were not yet within a third of the 1929 levels, leay- 
ing far more than half the manufacturing wage earners 
not merely in a pinched position but verging on distress. 
Mr. Klein concludes: 


It must be clear to the most reluctant observer of these 
figures that poverty is rampant in the industrial environs of 
Pittsburgh even in what we have called normal times: that 
poverty by whatever name we choose to designate the fre- 
quent occurrences of economic distress in the working popu- 
lation is the chief social problem of life. 


On certain counts, Mr. Klein notes gains in the thirty 
years since the Pittsburgh Survey. Workmen’s compen- 
sation is in force and the worker is no longer unprotected 
against the hazard of work accidents; though Pennsylva- 
nia laws do not measure up to those of some other 
states. Child labor is a less acute problem than in 1907-08. 
Developments in trade union organization in the steel 
mills give hope that as time passes labor may develop 
greater organized capacity to make gains through col- 
lective bargaining and through participation in social 
legislation. 


Physical Conditions of Life 


IN VIEW OF THIS INADEQUACY IN THE WAGE SCALE, TO WHAT 
extent has the community assumed responsibility for the 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


provision of conveniences and decent surroundings that 
the purchasing power of the worker alone cannot acquire 
in a competitive and unregulated field? 

Here also the study shows some gains. While a hous- 
ing code was enacted in 1910 only slight amendments 
have been made since that date. Not till 1928 did the 
Pittsburgh Housing Association come into being com- 
mitted to a continuous program of public education and 
action. The slowness with which changes are wrought is 
indicated by studies which this association made in 1931 
and 1934 of Skunk Hollow, one of the areas dealt with 
by the Pittsburgh Survey in 1907-08, and one which still 
reveals its menace to health. 


What is more discouraging about these reports? Is it the 
actual conditions found, or is it the indifference of the com- 
munity to civic neglect even in conspicuous instances, where 
publicity and persistent attention by a local housing asso- 
ciation concentrate and continue to expose such conditions? 

[Here are] remnants of what we like to think of as a by- 


gone age; the hydrant in the yard, toilets shared by groups’ 


of families, privy vaults and open sewage in the midst of 
crowded city dwellings. . . . Tremendous progress has been 
made in the assurance of public health and sanitation for 
the inhabitants of Pittsburgh during the past decade. Some 
progress may be seen also in the rest of Allegheny County 
[where] . . . the conditions that must still of necessity be 
accepted by the resident . . . are still often primitive, inde- 
cent and even dangerous. 


The task which the community faces is summed up as 
follows: 


There must be law enforcement and demolitions; old 
houses must be repaired; reconditioning can supply a large 
body of low rental housing that is needed; slums must be 
cleared . . .; new construction of low rental housing .. . 
certainly requires at the beginning, at least, public subsidies. 
These may be federal, local, or both; should be under local 
housing authorities; and should contemplate permanent 
management rather than individual home ownership. 


Racial Groupings 


ToGETHER, FOREIGN BORN AND NEGROES CONSTITUTE 22.7 
percent of the population of the county and, with the 
second generation added, constitute a majority—a_pro- 
portion larger than that for Pennsylvania as a whole or 
for the United States. This situation is due to: 


. . . deliberate and repeated attempts at various times by the 
industrial and mining enterprises in the Pittsburgh district 
to import cheap and amenable labor for the mass-production 
program of its heavy industries. At times this was occasioned 
by the needs of a miraculously expanding industry; at times, 
by labor conflicts and strikes. 


Today, even the newer immigrants have been living 
here for several decades and are “conscious of deepening 
roots.” To a considerable degree, however, they live 
in communities of their own devising within the setting 
of the American industrial community as a whole. The 
danger which arises is that their organizations serve not 
sta. 


healthy, transition device, but as a compensatory device for 
escape from American life or as a means for exercising group 
pressure on it... . There is, nevertheless, evidence of the 
hunger for greater participation in American community life 
—for opportunities and for self-expression which will bring 
recognition not only of the individual but also of his group 
and of the value of his cultural inheritance. 
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From A Social Study of Pittsburgh 


Production trends in the Pittsburgh district 


Interviews with their leaders give a vital picture of this 
slow process of amalgamation. The studies of the newer 
psychiatric and social forces shaping themselves among 
nationality groups “suggest the desirability of new di- 
rectives in social planning.” 


Numerically the Negro population is small in comparison 
with this immigrant group; and the seriousness of unwhole- 
some conditions of life and economic discrimination affect- 
ing them lies in the “relative intensity and permanence of 
the conditions.” Their housing, for example, is “more con- 
centrated at the lowest standards recorded.” 


Unemployment is also greater among them. In Feb- 
ruary 1934, nearly half of the employable Negroes were 
entirely without work against less than a third of the 
potential white workers. The general deathrate from all 
causes and from specific diseases is consistently higher 
for Negroes, the appropriate facilities for medical care 
fewer. In the field of recreation, participation by Negroes 
is also restricted. 

The study recognizes the efforts of special organiza- 
tions, such as the Urban League and the International 
Institute, to serve the specially disadvantaged groups. 
Emphasis is placed, however, on the need for conscious 
understanding of attitudes and problems on the part of 
citizens and workers in all social agencies. 
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Social Attitudes, Public Opinion and Pressure Groups 


WHat ARE THE SOCIAL FORCES IN THE COMMUNITY WHICH 
might be brought into play all down the line? Mr. Klein 
believes that the dominant opinion in Pittsburgh which 
supports social work is politically and philosophically con- 
servative. This makes more difficult changes which break 
step with prevalent attitudes, such as those toward labor 
organization as expressed through industrial relations, 
and through the press; toward freedom of speech and 
action as they affect social work in dealing with the prob- 
lems it confronts; and toward the development of pres- 
sure groups as affirmative forces. These are as widely 
variant as the League of Women Voters, the Chamber 
of Commerce, trade unions, and the League for Social 
Justice; among them client groups and the various organ- 
izations of social workers themselves. 

Because of the intimate relation that objectives and origins 
of social work bear to economic conditions, and standards of 
living, the creation and activities of pressure groups within 
these fields are directly in the area of social work interest 
as well. 

Organizations of social workers attempted to modify pub- 
lic opinion, therefore, as representatives both of the estab- 
lished profession and of the new “rank and file,” with dif- 
ferent degrees of emphasis on their status as employes, with 
different degrees of identification with client and wage earn- 
ing masses, with somewhat different initial philosophies, but 
with increasing convergence on the need for pressure, on 
objectives for worker and client, on the analysis of social 
and economic factors responsible for the persistent destitu- 
tion—and with different degrees of sympathy for a new 
social order and for affiliation with the labor movement as 
a whole. 

This is an area in which social workers throughout the 
country are seeking to clarify their thinking. The Pitts- 
burgh study should help in the process, and in discover- 
ing how, if social workers need the support of both 
“dominant” and “minority” groups in the development 
of their program, this can be achieved. 


Social Work in Pittsburgh 


WE TURN THEN FROM A DISCUSSION OF THE FACTORS—ECO- 
nomic, physical, psychological—which go to make up the 
community as a whole to a consideration of the devices 
by which social work attempts to meet the human needs 
it finds. Here Mr. Klein finds all the major categories 
of interest he has analyzed coming into play. 
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(1) Concern for those in distress, more or less extreme and 
principally economic; 

(2) Assistance in social adjustment for those making in- 
adequate adaptation to their surroundings, whether 
economically dependent, emotionally upset, violating 
the penal laws, or otherwise in difficulties; 

(3) Assistance in securing amenities of life, such as recre- 
ation: and cultural activities that people seek when the 
basic necessities of life have been provided; 

(4) Interest in raising the standard of life, material and 
cultural; 

(5) The aspirations to realize a better social order whether 
seen in close-up or in larger perspective. 

As in other communities, the lion’s share of work, interest 

and expenditure is found in the first category, from which 

it tapers down to less definable or extensive activities for 
social reform and reorganization. 


The 600 pages which analyze these services and suggest 
changes in programs are obviously of first importance in 
Pittsburgh—to the boards of directors, to the lay and pro- 
fessional workers who participate, to the clients in whose 
behalf they are organized, to the citizens who pay for 
them. For non-residents everywhere the analysis not 
only presents information of great interest but raises 
questions as to the relation of social work to the com- 
munity which so far as I know have never been stated 
so clearly and courageously. 

Some concept of the size of the problem is revealed in 
its mounting cost, from $17 million in 1927 to $45 mil- 
lion in 1934. The expenditure for relief was eight times 
as great in 1934 as in 1927. As might be expected the in- 
crease was largely in public funds (local, state and fed- 
eral) which rose from under $7 million in 1927 to over 
$36 million in 1934. During the same period the cost of 
voluntary social work decreased from $10,331,000 to $8,- 
658,000. During this period, also, came the development 
of the Community Fund which raised and distributed 
among its member agencies $789,494 in 1929 and $1,035,- 
833 in 1935. 

What kind of services are provided by these funds; 
how nearly do they meet the needs revealed? 


In attempting to formulate “a general plan for the or- 
ganization of social work in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County,” individual agencies and institutions were examined 
not as separate units but “in terms of the part which they 
might play in an integrated program for the future.” There 
are chapters among others on Problems and Practices of Re- 
lief; Social Case Work or Personal Adjustment, Social Work 
for Children, Organized Care of the Sick, Public Health 
Administration, Leisure Time Activities. The material was 
based on intensive study by experts of agency practices and 
achievements and was discussed with leaders in social work, 
both local and national. 

For each field, the general purposes and accepted program 
are outlined; the nature of the services rendered in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County; recommendations on future 


+development. These latter, as summarized in an appendix, 


present an exciting picture of the way in which a more or- 
derly and effective development might be brought about. 


With the particular recommendations one may disagree 
but not with the questioning approach which led up to 
them. Emphasis throughout is on the importance of un- 
derstanding human beings as needing social work. serv- 
ices rather than on units of organization or on specialized 
techniques. For example: 


Possibly the most important fundamental principle in 
child care is that each child be (Continued on page 120) 


Charlotte Carr at Hull-House | 


A WORD PORTRAIT 


Hutt-Houst REMAINS THE IMPLEMENT AND SYMBOL OF 
Jane Addams’ life. An almost sacred landmark, its hos- 
pitable red brick buildings in Halsted Street on Chicago's 
West Side have been an inspiration to generations of 
immigrants and underprivileged. 

But today immigrants are not Chicago’s immediate 
problem as they used to be, with their need to be taught 
English, to be provided with day nurseries and young 
people’s clubs, to be assimilated. There is still urgent work 
to be done in this field, but times have changed. After 
Miss Addams’ death nearly three years ago some 
people feared that Hull-House would decline into a 
shrine to the memory of its founder. Instead, Hull-House 
has kept marching with the times, and, as evidence of it, 
has installed Charlotte E. Carr as head resident. When 
the board of trustees and residents, represented by Mrs. 
Joseph T. Bowen, president of Hull-House, looked 
around for a practical idealist to direct Hull-House’s 
usefulness in a changing neighborhood and in a changing 
society, they found Miss Carr running the Emergency 
Relief Bureau in New York City. Feeding an average of 
more people than all Milwaukee’s population, spending 
$9 million a month, fending off Tammany attacks, di- 
recting the biggest relief set-up and holding down one of 
the meanest jobs in the country, Miss Carr had demon- 
strated that she was an extraordinary executive as well 
as an understanding friend. 

She is large and gusty, with a hearty laugh. A venture- 
some modern, a fighter, she is also skilled at getting what 
she wants at a conference table. It is too early to predict 
what will happen at Hull-House, but the settlement is 
bound to be in for new experiences, within the spirit of 
Miss Addams’ ideal but cut to a new pattern. 

Charlotte Carr served notice the day of her arrival last 
fall that she “would not presume to follow in the foot- 
steps of Miss Addams.” With all respect, she*will be her- 
self, vigorously and independently. The news photog- 
raphers that first day wanted her to pose with a group 
of neighborhood children called in for the occasion. 

“No.” She smiled, stubbornly. “I'll pose any way you 
want, except that. Those children never laid eyes on me 
before. Why should they look up at me and smile? I’m 
not going to start off that way.” 

In the spring of 1935 while she still was new in the 
New York relief organization, and before she became 
director, an outsider was talking with one of Miss Carr’s 
superiors and they decided on a change in something 
she was doing. “Why don’t you just speak to Miss Carr 
about it?” said the adviser. “Who, me?” asked Miss 
Carr’s superior. “Me tell her? No, you tell her if you 
want to! Not me!” 

She never threw fiery Mayor La Guardia of New York 


into such a panic, but then, neither did he frighten her. - 


There’s a story, which did not come from her, of her 
being called into the mayor’s office last year for some 
criticism just after some remarks Mr. La Guardia had 
made about Herr Hitler had brought official protest 
from Germany. She led off with a joking reference to 
that touchy subject. The mayor is said to have scowled. 
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by GEORGE BRITT 


“You attend to your job locally,” he said, “and leave © 
foreign affairs to me.” Undaunted, she shot back, “Is that — 
what Secretary of State Hull said to you?” The mayor — 
grinned. “Just about,” he said, and they settled down © 
peaceably to city business. 

Another day the mayor announced that one of her — 
people was fired. “Now look,” she said. “There’s only — 
one person in the ERB that you can fire. That’s me. ~ 
You can fire me right now or any other time, but you ~ 
can’t touch my staff.” 5 

But she was devoted to the mayor. She has no diffi- — 
culties with dominant, concrete men who smash ahead — 
and get somewhere. She even goes along beautifully with — 
men who have a screw loose. But when she is with dog- 
matic and stodgy men a mutual irritation sets up. One | 
of these men hung onto her a nickname which she 
prizes, “Scarlet” Carr. 


SHE HAS UNDOUBTEDLY NOT BEEN’ CALLED A RED FOR THE 
last time. She is bluntly in favor of underdogs and against 
those who would kick them. Of all modern problems, 
those of industrial relations attract her most. Back in 
Pennsylvania with Governor Gifford Pinchot, when she 
was the state’s first woman secretary of labor, she did a 
great deal of mediation in strikes. She likes to talk mu- 
tual understanding, but in practice she’s no fence-sitter. 

“Of course I am biased,” she admits. “So long as people 
get up Monday morning without a job and go to bed 
Saturday night without a pay check, I don’t see any other 
way to be except biased.” 

However she has friends in both camps. Along with 
the Hull-House invitation, she considered two other 
large scale jobs which were offered her. One offer came 
from a big international labor union whose stern effec- 
tiveness appealed very much to her temperament. The 
other came from an association of business men who 
wanted her as a mediator. 

Two points of vanity are lacking in Charlotte Carr. 
She jokes about her weight and brazenly admits that 
her age is forty-seven. She is a feminine person of charm, 
from North of Ireland stock, and is as interested in 
clothes as any smart housewife. She has handsome brown 
eyes and fluffy black bobbed hair streaked with gray. 
She is as practical as a factory foreman. “Never in my 
life,” she says, “have I been able to get my theories from 
teachers or books or from anything except just what is 
before me.” The quality which sticks as one’s chief im- 
pression of her, though, is the ease with which she clears 
the snags out of her path. 

Her relaxation is the movies, lots of them. For a long 
vacation last summer she went to the Connecticut shore 
where she could swim, wear slacks, cook on the open 
fire, catch up on her reading and listen to the radio. 
When a neighbor’s child, playing charades, came in with 
arms loaded with newspapers and proceeded to go 
through them thoroughly and noisily, everyone immedi- 
ately guessed who she was imitating: “Charlotte Carr!” 

Miss Carr is a Vassar graduate. After Vassar, while at 
Columbia, she was a full-fledged New York City police- 
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woman with a beat near the Navy Yard. She spent six 
years as personnel manager in factories, and once when 
there was a strike of the employes whom she herself had 
hired, she went out with them. She wouldn’t stay behind. 
From long hard days in Albany, Harrisburg and New 
York she knows her politics. Once in Pennsylvania she 
was trying to lobby a progres- 
sive bill through the state senate 
and one of the case-hardened 
opposition let her talk herself 
breathless, then turned away 
with, “And she thinks she’s 
playing politics!” She tells that 
one on herself, always adding, 
“Well, if I didn’t teach him any- 
thing that time, he taught me a 
lot.” She has gone down in coal 
mines and climbed hundreds of 
slum stairs. She talks the ver- 
nacular. She can slam _ hard 
words back into the faces of 
sniping party bosses, and laugh 
about it with them afterwards 
as if one of themselves. 

Charlotte Carr was born in 
Dayton, Ohio, the daughter of 
a prosperous business man. The 
leading citizen of Dayton was 
John H. Patterson, the cash 
register magnate, whose  fac- 
tory represented the full flower- 
ing of paternalism in industry. 
As a young girl Charlotte Carr 
went with her class through the 
plant and still remembers an 
essay she wrote afterward. It 
began: “Through the kindness 
of Mr. Patterson. . . .” 

That probably was the last enthusiasm she ever ex- 
pressed over paternalism or a company union. Today she 
is utterly convinced of the necessity for employes to or- 
ganize, to be independent and outspoken. 

“I could never have worked with my huge relief or- 
ganization,” she says, “if I had tried to run it from the 
top down—no matter how good my intentions. The wise 
employer will accept the help that is passed along upward 
to inform and stimulate and caution him. You can’t know 
the problems down in the ranks half so well as the people 
there know their own.” 

Miss Carr worked in the New York State Labor De- 
partment when Frances Perkins was secretary there, then 
went to Pennsylvania and was swept out in the political 
upturn after Governor Pinchot’s first term. When the 
governor went into his next campaign, one of his pledges 
was to bring Charlotte Carr back to Pennsylvania. So 
he did, and in July 1933 he promoted her to be secre- 
tary of labor. At the time there was a great protest. She 
was a warm friend of the governor’s wife, and the two of 
them were denounced together as strike fomenters and 
troublemakers. All the employers of child labor and of 
company-paid deputy sheriffs were against her at the 
start, for she already had antagonized them. But the 
governor supported her and she held on and fought back 


like a trooper. 
Months ae she had shown up the disgraceful 
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sweatshop conditions creeping back into existence under 
cover of the depression. She proceeded to point out one 
employer who was working children for 5 cents a day, 
another who was paying girls $1.65 for two weeks’ work. 
She heard of a man who with a flourish had donated 
$1000 to the Red Cross for depression relief and then 
docked his payroll to get the 
money. That made her furious. 
She hurried to Washington and 
got the Red Cross to return the 
man’s check. There were hun- 
dreds of such incidents, indicat- 
ing how an ardent, capable 
woman under depression pres- 
sure conducted the Labor De- 
partment of the nation’s second 
largest industrial state. 

But the climax of all her other 
jobs was directing New York’s 
Emergency Relief Bureau, the 
biggest thing of the kind under 
the sun. At times her bureau 
was caring for nearly a million 
persons. When she joined the 
ERB, it had just been badgered 
through an investigation by the 
politically hostile board of alder- 
men, and a few months later, 
in July 1935, she was given the 
remnant and told to run the 
show. 

About the same time, General 
Hugh S. Johnson was sent in to 
inaugurate the Works Progress 
Administration program. There 
was an immediate collision of 
temperaments before the two 
settled down to be friends. She made the one-time 
cavalryman yell, “Enough.” He did it publicly in Stuy- 
vesant Square, and there was no doubt that he meant 
it. The idea of WPA was to put all employable persons 
to work and leave only the unfit to direct relief on 
the Emergency Relief Bureau. General Johnson set a 
quota of 75,000 to be taken off of relief the first month. 
But in spite of his broadcast offers to place all who ap- 
plied, the jobs went begging. He got only a few thou- 
sand applicants. The sideline chorus grew louder— 
“These unemployed don’t want work, they just want to 
be supported in idleness.” 

Then it was decided that the relief bureau should set 
up its own placement machinery and deliver its employ- 
ables directly to the WPA, making a brand-new start on 
Monday, beginning the fourth week. This was on Satur- 
day. 

On Sunday Miss Carr sent out notice for her unem- 
ployed to show up for jobs on the WPA, at the former 
Lying-In Hospital in Stuyvesant Square. On her staff 
were about 4000 investigators, working from the forty- 
eight district offices. Each of these got orders to bring 
in three relief employables, not relying on them to come 
anyway. 

By five o’clock Monday morning the applicants al- 
ready were in line at the hospital doors. Before noon 
more than 10,000 were milling around and the WPA 
was snowed under. Another 12,000 were brought in 
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Tuesday, more than twice as many as WPA could handle 
in one day. 

General Johnson was as swamped as his staff. He 
stormed and issued a public statement, passing the buck. 
It bounced back. Finally the general admitted that some- 
one had offered too many jobs. By WPA request the 
recruiting was slowed down. 

Miss Carr, serene through the fireworks, made only the 
comment that she was proud of her organization for 
completing its notifications so quickly. 


Ir WAS NOT A PERSONAL TRIUMPH. Ir was, IN FACT, EX- 
tremely tough on the unemployed who waited in line. 
But it was something for the whole country to sit up and 
look at. It was an answer to all the slurs at the unem- 
ployed. 

“If General Johnson ever had the impression that the 
unemployed wouldn’t take jobs,’ Miss Carr says, with 
deep satisfaction, “he was disabused quickly.” 

During the next three months 150,000 were moved 
off relief and onto WPA. Miss Carr likes to talk about 
these people going to work. She won’t have anyone 
picking on them. 

“If you don’t believe in them,” she flares up, “all you’ve 
got to do is to sit beside one of the relief bureau clerks 
and listen to the stories. Many people have been out of 
work five years or longer. Work is the thing they have 
idealized and dreamed about. Many of them have lost 
their skills and must develop fresh work habits. That is 
what WPA has been—a bridge between unemployment 
and private industry. 

“People say to me, ‘I believe in taking these loafers 
and putting them to work.’ They say that seriously. Of 
course. That is the jobless man’s own solution for it. 
That is exactly what he wants, too.” 

Another problem came out to meet Miss Carr when 
she took over the ERB—the problem of an excessive, un- 
wieldy and jittery staff of 18,000 paid employes. They 
filled nine solid floors of a big office building on Broad- 
way, with additional district offices all over the city. A 
labor organization was being formed to voice their griev- 
ances and Communist missionaries were busy making 
political capital of the disorder. The unemployed com- 
plained without ceasing and the staff was primed at any 
moment to picket the office or do a sit-down. 

But in spite of all protests it was necessary, as the relief 
rolls were reduced by transfers to WPA, to cut the staff. 
That was the irony of it. Charlotte Carr with her heart 
that bled for the employe now had become one of the 
biggest bosses in town, with 18,000 workers under her 
and forced to fire many of them who were no longer 
necessary to the functioning of her own job. When they 
expressed their dissatisfaction her first decision was that 
relief workers had as much right as anyone else to col- 
lective bargaining. She let them organize and kept a 
ready ear for grievances, but disregarded their politics. 
Looking back now at her experience of strikes, parades 


and picketings,.she says, “I’m not sure that such things . 


ever will be eliminated or that they should be. They were 


over-dramatized, of course. But they conveyed infor- 
mation and a challenge. I never tried to stop them.” 

In the second place she set up an independent appeals 
board before which any employe might demand a hearing. 
As she cut down her staff from 18,000 to 12,000, appeals 
were taken by about 300 of the dismissed. Eight convinced 
the board that possibly they hadn’t had a square deal and 
they were reinstated. There was no scandal, no case was 
hushed up and there was a complete avoidance of the 
suspicion of discrimination. It was an almost impossible 
task well done. 


FROM THIS BACKGROUND YOU MIGHT JUDGE THAT Miss Carr 
really belongs more in the industrial battle of Chicago 
outside Hull-House than within its quiet walls. Being 
head resident certainly offers her the most sheltered life 
she has had since her first job when she got out of college 
and became matron of an orphanage. What she did then 
in her brash youth was to submit a report in a few short 
months on the basis of which the whole institution was 
reorganized, 

Life will not be cloistered for her in Hull-House or 
any other place. Her wit and practical sense can be relied 
upon to avoid any possible institutional mildew and to 
keep Hull-House a place that belongs to living people. 
In Miss Addams’ Twenty Years at Hull-House precedent 
may be found for almost any activity the successor may 
want to try. Miss Addams took sides on industrial issues, 
too, and in her day was attacked as a radical. There is 
one particular remark by Miss Addams which is as ex- 
pressive of Miss Carr’s views as if she had made it herself: 
“Hull-House was soberly opened on the theory that the 
dependence of all classes on each other is reciprocal.” 

Miss Carr sees the reciprocal point in this way: “In 
my observation it has been inexperience on both sides 
that has been the great cause of industrial disturbances. 
The belligerent labor leader and the boss who says, ‘If 
you don’t like it, get out’—both of these make fire every 
time. 

“The main thing for social workers today, I believe, is 
to see if they can’t be a medium through which the factors 
in industry can work out their own problems. That is 
what I am most interested in. I don’t want to work out 
anyone’s problems for him. The need is to stay as impar- 
tial as anyone can and still be informed. Usually, the two 
sides oppose each other for lack of a technique for getting 
together, and that is the point at which a contribution 
ought to be made.” 

Such a contribution is the thing she has in mind for 
Hull-House today. She will not rest on Jane Addams’ 
laurels but she will attempt to utilize the possibilities of 
the famous old settlement against the fresh challenges 
that today presents. She is determined to build the new 
activities of the settlement around the neighborhood itself 
rather than around the personality of one person. And she 
1s Now getting acquainted with the neighborhood—and 
with the Hull-House residents—before she helps formu- 
late the new plans and hopes that Hull-House will carry 
into its fiftieth anniversary next year. 


Next month Survey Graphic’s personality sketch will deviate from the usual, and 
present the extraordinary spokesman of a people that have undergone a thousand 
years of unemployment—Portrait of a Gypsy King, by Victor Weybright. 
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Now They Are Ahead of the Public 


by DOUGLASS W. ORR, M.D. and JEAN WALKER ORR 


“State Medicine and Slavery: Britain’s Modern Burden” were 


headlines the Chicago Tribune put over an article by a London 


correspondent. Such articles are not infrequent in the American 


medical and lay press. This one provoked a reply from Dr. 


George Anderson, medical secretary of the British Medical 
Association. Who the author was, Dr. Anderson did not know 
Ill but “that his description of National Health Insurance in this 


The Changed Front of the 
British Medical Profession 


Toward Health Insurance 


works.” 


NINE OUT OF TEN BRITISH DOCTORS WOULD GIVE UP HEALTH 
insurance only over their dead bodies. Accept that state- 
ment on faith, and you may skip much of what follows. 
If you are skeptical—especially if you are an American 
physician—read what British general practitioners say 
for themselves. And remember that by far the majority 
of them even in prosperous neighborhoods are also insur- 
ance practitioners—‘“panel doctors” as they are called. 
And most panel doctors combine private practice with 
their insurance practice. 


In Liverpool, for example, we met Dr. G. who lives in the 
“better part of town.” His house has two acres of grounds, 
and his “surgery,” in a special wing, comprises a laboratory, 
waiting, consulting and examining rooms. Dr. G. has about 
1300 panel patients. In terms of income (not number) these 
represent one fourth of his practice. (And that income, in 
total, translates into $12,000 a year without allowing for 
differential living costs.) His panel patients are generally 
the sons and daughters of his private patients so that, by and 
large, his is a family practice. As most of them are young, 
they are seldom seriously ill, except for an occasional pneu- 
monia. They respond nicely to treatment, and for the most 
part are able to see him at his surgery, for they are quick 
to consult him about colds, boils and so on. 

He must say that he enjoys working with these young 
panel patients. They are relief to the old and exacting 
chronics of his private practice. He gets a bit fed up toady- 
ing to endless fads and whims, but as the latter are good 
for a guinea ($5.25) a visit, they must be pampered. It gives 
him satisfaction to deal with panel patients for another rea- 
son, too: if they are poor he can say, “I'll look in to see you 
tomorrow” without having to worry about asking himself, 
“Will they be able to afford another visit?” or “Will having 
to pay another fee upset them?” 

We gathered from his remarks that Dr. G. conducts morn- 
ing and evening surgery somewhat more rapidly than the 
afternoon surgery “for private patients only.” As he sees it, 
there has to be more “josh” with them just as there has to 
be more kow-towing at home visits. He says, however, that 
private and panel patients get the same quality of treat- 
ment; and that, under N.H.I., he feels free to prescribe any- 
thing he wishes. 

One of our most authoritative interviews was with Dr. 
H. Guy Dain in Birmingham. A general practitioner of 
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country is inaccurate and misleading, I do know . . . he has not 


taken the trouble to learn from anyone what it is and how it 
The Orrs took that trouble in gathering evidence. 


many years’ standing, Dr. Dain has been high in the coun- 
cils of the British Medical Association for many years and 
for more than twenty years (twelve as chairman) has 
been a member of its Insurance Acts Committee. 


To Dr. Dain’s mind, there is no difficulty whatever in com- 
bining private and panel practice. In some industrial areas 
family practice may tend to be broken up because depend- 
ents of insured persons cannot afford private care, but that 
is not the case in his or, he could say, in the average practice. 


He is still essentially a family doctor: his panel patients 
are members of his families who work, and his private pa- 
tients those who do not work. One does not see more than 
about 55 percent of one’s panel patients in the course of a 
year. He has always had about 2000 panel patients, repre- 
senting about one third of his income. 


The failure of National Health Insurance to include de- 
pendents of insured persons is admittedly a shortcoming. 
Any country beginning it afresh should certainly plan to 
take in wage earners and their families so far as medical 
benefits are concerned. Their inclusion would preserve family 
practice among the poorer sections of the community. De- 
pendents wouldn’t have to be certified when ill (since they 
would draw only medical benefits and not cash benefits to 
take the place of lost wages). As this would require less 
paper work on the part of doctors, the capitation fee could 
be somewhat lower. This could be financed by adding per- 
haps a thruppence to each contribution stamp.* Medical 
benefit should certainly be broadened to include specialist 
services as well as extended to take in all of the workers’ 
dependents. 


In 1935 when he crossed the United States on his way to 
Australia, Dr. Dain learned something of the American con- 
ception of the English form of health insurance. He read 
many criticisms of N.H.I. and the panel system, and could 
say of most of them that they were farcical nonsense. There 
is no real interference by the state between doctor and pa- 
tient, he said: there is free choice of doctor by patient and 
the doctor may refuse individual panel patients or insurance 
work altogether. The regulations, such as they are, are for the 
good of everyone and have’ raised professional standards. 
In general they simply insist upon what a good doctor would 
do anyway. 


*The recent report on The Britigh Health Services by P.E.P. (Political 
and Toomer enere) estimates‘ that, “with a proportionally increased 
contribution by the Exchequer, 1%d or at most 2d 1 ffice.”” c 
tator December 10, 1937) Sa ake rec 
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Some Criticisms 


Dr. Dain was NoT UNMINDFUL THAT THERE HAVE BEEN 
abuses of National Health Insurance. Speculative buying 
and selling of panel practices has occurred. The usual 
technique has been for the exploiting agent to buy up 
several large panel practices and to place young men, re- 
cent graduates, on salaries to run them. The young doctor 
is forced to sign a contract by which he gradually buys 
the practice, but on terms that make of him a virtual 
sharecropper. To offset this abuse the British Medical 
Association has recently sanctioned a loan company from 
which young doctors may borrow at reasonable rates 
the money needed to purchase a practice. 

Nor did we fail to heat of two-way complaints of an- 
other sort: that some patients tend to make excessive 
demands or expect endless service for trivial ailments, and 
that some doctors give little more than “a bottle and a 
smile.” Here is one doctor’s comment: 


Dr. W. has a mixed practice, including 1200 panel pa- 
tients, in suburban and rural Oxfordshire. His panel patients 
include college domestics, workers from a margarine factory 
and household servants. The panel patients are, he says, 
“really very little bother.” It is true that they become too 
demanding, but one has to educate one’s patients. He lets 
them understand that they will receive the best he can give 
when they are really ill, but that they needn’t expect him 
to come running at night for a toe-ache. However, he says, 
he examines his patients when they come to him; he isn’t 
one of those who reach for the Rx blank while listening to 
the symptoms. 

On the other hand, Dr. W. said that he had been checked 
up once or twice by regional medical officers for over- 
prescribing. But it is perfectly right, he said, for the R.M.O.’s 
to be alert; there is no excuse for doctors to prescribe, say, 
luminal for phenobarbital or aspirin for acetosalicylic acid, 
when the proprietary drugs cost more. If the doctors help 
protect the system, there will be more benefits for all con- 
cerned in the long run. 


Panel Practice in London 


So MUCH FOR GLIMPSES OF INSURANCE PRACTICE IN THE 
provinces. What is it like in London? Not really different; 
we failed to find anything suggesting “Ford factory meth- 
ods” even in the slum districts. Here, for example, is our 
record of a visit in the East End at a stone’s throw from 
the Thames and hard by the docks, a district comparable 
to that along First Street in Philadelphia or the Lower 
East Side in New York. 


Dr. H. spent three years in hospitals after qualifying, and 
then she entered general practice. She is about thirty-five and 
is quiet, frank, unassuming. She has been about eight years 
in her present location and her small surgery consists of two 
rooms, a waiting room seating 15-18 persons and a small 
consulting room which contains her desk, examining table, 
sterilizer, and so on. Her modest flat is overhead. 

“The difference between panel practice and private,” she 
says, “is that you give private patients a complete overhauling 
and medicine for a half-crown, whereas you give panel pa- 
tients a complete overhauling and a prescription for nothing. 
The patient gets the prescription filled free at his chemist’s, 
and you get your quarterly check from the Insurance Com- 
mittee.” Dr. H. attends a public health clinic once a week, is 
medical officer to a day nursery, and is on call for examina- 
tions in police cases. She is well aware that the panel system 
is occasionally abused by doctors and by insured persons, but 
such practices do not concern her as they are in the minority. 

Dr. H. showed us the Insurance Committee report on her 
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prescribing. She had written fewer prescriptions than the 
average doctor in her area, but her average prescription cost 
was higher. She always prescribes whatever she feels is indi- 
cated, and she mentioned insulin, theelin, toxoid, anti-pneu- 
mococcus serum, and various vaccines including those for 
acne and influenza. One of the regional medical officers came 
to see her about prescribing costs, but she got out her records 
and he went away satisfied. 

Dr. H. admitted that panel patients sometimes come to her 
with very minor complaints; but she rather encourages them 
to do so. “After all, it’s my job to decide what’s serious and 
what’s not,” she says. If there were a question of payment, 
even at sixpence a visit, she would have to think twice before 
saying, “Just let me have a look at you tomorrow.” 


When health insurance was inaugurated in England 
there was hot resentment on the part of old time doctors 
at the paper work involved. This is still made much of in 
American criticisms of it. Here is the modern view of 
another London general practitioner who is conscious of 
the significance of statistics: 


An important advantage of the scheme is that the doctor 
has no bookkeeping to do for his panel patients; no accounts 
to keep, no bills to send. This, he says, more than compen- 
sates for the paper work required in signing certificates, 
signing medical cards, and “putting down the ticks” of visits 
and surgery attendances. As for the clinical notes, they are 
the same as one keeps for private patients. 


Perhaps it has occurred to the reader to ask: But just 
how did you meet these doctors? Are they representa- 
tive English general practitioners? Well, we used both 
direct and indirect approaches. Four or five of them 
were suggested to us by Dr. Charles Hill, deputy medical 
secretary of the British Medical Association, who assured 
us that they were just that—representative English 
“G.P.’s,” as they are called. But we didn’t limit ourselves 
to that official list. We introduced ourselves to others be- 
cause we had heard patients speak of them favorably or 
the reverse. Various settlements were our intermediaries 
also; and our field report will include much further testi- 
mony. But no matter how we met them, the tenor of their 
comments was essentially the same. Differences were 
those of locale or the personal equation rather than of 
national or medical politics. 


The Public Medical Service 


IN LAST MONTH’s ARTICLE WE SAW HOW INSURED PERSONS 
themselves recognize certain limitations to the health in- 
surance medical service and join voluntary schemes to fill 
the gaps. In the Public Medical Service, the doctors are 
doing the same thing, offering the dependents of insured 
workers a family medical service on a voluntary con- 
tributory insurance basis. The doctors of a given city, 
town, or rural area set up their own organization and 
supervise its administration. As in the case of the panel 
system, there is free choice of a doctor, the right to change 
doctors, a defined range of medical benefits including, in 
the P.M.S., necessary medicines. The P.M.S. is being 
pushed by the British Medical Association as a practical 
solution of a serious problem in medical economics, viz., 
how to preserve family practice among persons of low 
income. The doctors themselves are thus in turn striving 
to overcome the most important limitation of the present 
compulsory health insurance set-up, and the P.M.S. is 
proving profitable to patients and doctors alike. 

Dr. Alfred Cox, for many years medical secretary of 
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the British Medical Association, is now secretary of the 
Public Medical Service in London. Let us quote his 
comment on the affirmative drive of the insurance prin- 
ciple, whether vested in public schemes like N.H.I. or 
private ones like P.M.S.; namely that— 


. . . It shifts the doctor’s interest from sick patients to well 
patients. Under traditional conditions of practice, the doctor’s 
ultimate interest is in sickness; his income depends upon sick- 
ness even though his object is to cure his patients. When his 
income comes from well patients, as under N.H.I. and the 
P.M.S., however, the doctor becomes concerned with health 
and it is to his ultimate interest to keep people well. Doctors 
are just beginning to appreciate this and to develop a real 
public health and personal health point of view. From a 
purely economic point of view, the better a doctor is at keep- 
ing people well, the larger the panel of patients that he can 
handle; and the larger the panel, the bigger the quarterly 
check. 


Most doctors believe that N.H.I. will ultimately be ex- 
tended to the dependents of the present insured popula- 
tion. Others would like a scheme like the P.M.S. made 
compulsory. The important fact is that English doctors 
adhere to the principle of contributory insurance against 
sickness and would like to see it extended both to provide 
more comprehensive medical service and to include the 
whole wage earning section of the population; or four 
out of five of the people of England. 


The Changing Front of Organized Medicine 


THIS WAS BY NO MEANS THE ATTITUDE OF THE PROFESSION 
at the start. The doctors locked horns with Lloyd George 
when he brought forward his original bill a little over a 
quarter of a century ago. Yet at the time conditions of 
medical service for this vast majority were thoroughly 
unsatisfactory for all concerned. The well-to-do always 
could provide for themselves. For the destitute there was 
provision for medical care at public cost under the Poor 
Law. But the great majority in between, wage earners 
who neither wished nor required charity, could not, in 
time of illness, both maintain their households and pay 
doctors’ ordinary fees. 

Medical practice among the lower income groups took 
the form (a) of voluntary charitable relief, (b) of Poor 
Law medical relief (for the destitute), (c) of provident or 
Friendly Society plans, (d) of doctors’ clubs, or (e) of 
private care “at preposterously small fees.” The whole 
system, wrote Dr. David Walsh in the Spectator for Sep- 
tember 9, 1911, “is more or less of a gigantic failure.” 
Under nearly all of these types of practice the doctors 
were worried, harassed, and overworked, frequently see- 
ing from sixty to one hundred patients at a sitting. And 
in private practice qualified medical men were required 
to “supply advice and a bottle of medicine for a shilling, 
sixpence, or even threepence.” Dr. Walsh added: 


In the Poor Law the motive for that state of affairs is par- 

simony, in the voluntary medical charities the desire to at- 
tract subscriptions by a parade of mere numbers, in the clubs 
the overpowering wish to drive a hard bargain with the 
“doctors,” and in poor-class medical practice the despairing 
bid of the lower ranks of a badly protected profession for a 
bare living. 
In contrast it was the success of Friendly Societies as in- 
surance carriers, as may be recalled from our previous arti- 
cles, that inspired the present Approved Society system for 
National Health Insurance. 
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Summary of the British Medical Associa- 
tion’s Proposals for a General Medical 
Service for the Nation 


1. That a satisfactory system of medical service must be 
directed to the prevention of disease no less than to the 
relief of individual sufferers. 


2. That the medical service of the community must be 
based on the provision for every individual of a general 
practitioner or family doctor. 


3. That a consultant service and all necessary specialist 
and auxiliary forms of diagnosis and treatment should be 
available for the individual patients, normally through the 
agency of the family doctor. 


4. That the interposition of any third party between the 
doctor and the patient, so far as actual medical attendance 
is concerned, shall be as limited as possible. : 


5. That as regards the control of the purely professional 
side of the service, the guaranteeing of the quality of the 
service, and the discipline of the doctors taking part in it, 
as much responsibility as possible should be placed in the 
organized medical profession. 


6. That in any arrangements made for communal or 
subsidized or insurance medical service the organized 
medical profession should be freely consulted from the 
onset on all professional matters by those responsible for 
the financial and administrative control of that service. 


7. That medical benefits of the present National Health 
Insurance Acts should be extended so as to include the 
dependents of all persons thereunder and entitled to medical 
benefit. 


8. That every effort should be made to provide medical 
and nursing service facilities in institutions (Home Hos- 
pitals) where the family doctor may treat those of his own 
patients who need such provision and who can thus remain 
under his care. 


The Battle of 1911 


Tue pitt Lioyp GEORGE PRESENTED TO THE House oF 
Commons on May 4, 1911, was in two parts. One pro- 
vided for a compulsory and contributory scheme of health 
insurance; the other introduced unemployment insurance. 
The immediate public reaction to the former was favor- 
able but it was fated to change. On the one hand, flaws 
appeared one after another; on the other, Lloyd George 
was forced to make compromise after compromise with 
various interested groups—such as the drive of the indus- 
trial insurance companies, which led to their great scoop. 
Criticism of the bill turned to attacks; opposition became 
increasingly bitter, and the doctors threatened to boycott 
the whole scheme. 

After some stormy weeks, Lloyd George spoke at a rep- 
resentative gathering of physicians. He was able to clear 
up some misunderstandings and to pave the way for 
conciliation. The British Medical Association, meanwhile, 
drew up a statement of policy setting forth six cardinal 
points as conditions of their support for the bill. 


Dr. Cox recalls that Lloyd George offered the doctors a 
capitation fee of 6s. per year. The doctors demanded 9s., but 
Lloyd George insisted that 6s. was more than they were aver- 
aging in private practice. The (Continued on page 118) 
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Before 25? 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


The experience of 1937’s highschool and college graduates 


shows that employers favor youth. Miss Davis made her 


coast-to-coast exploration of normal industrial opportunities 


in the late summer, before the recession had slowed down 


the trend which she reports. 


THE YOUNG FELLOW WHO BROUGHT MY RADIO BACK FROM 
the repair shop needed a shave. You could tell he was 
pretty proud of that. Every so often he’d rub a grease- 
soiled hand appreciatively over his fuzz. The man who 
usually came to install my radio’s insides was also. sparse 
of hair—but on the top of his head. “How did an infant 
like you get this job?” I inquired brutally. 

“The company sent out to the highschool before we 
graduated and offered some of us guys jobs,” was his 
amiable explanation. “Gosh, it was a break! My brother 
finished up school two years ago and just got steady work 
last month.” 

This was exciting news. Ever since the 1929 crash the 
world of work has had no room for lads like this. For 
six and even seven years young people leaving the class- 
room found office and factory doors locked against them. 
Then figures from employment offices and placement 
bureaus, and the experiences of friends and acquaintances 


From 38th Annual Report, superintendent of schools, New York City 


Adaptability, ambition—young worker at night trade school 
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began to tell a different story. The classes of 1936 and 
1937 were called into factories, stores and offices with 
heartening speed. Today the business recession is slowing 
this trend. There is evidence, however, that even the 
“slump” has not wholly checked it, and that with an 
“upturn,” it will not only be resumed but accelerated. 

Meanwhile, what will the 1938 graduates face? Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans are anxiously asking 
this question. How to know? 

There is always a lag in statistics and reports. But there 
is another way to seek an answer—go out and ask em- 
ployers. Last August I did just that. I bought several 
yards of railroad tickets, crossed the continent by easy 
stages, and visited all sorts of businesses in representative 
communities. I was trying to find out in detail what has 
happened to the boys and girls who left the classroom 
last June, and see whether at the same time I could gain 
some idea of what will happen to this year’s seniors. From 
the pages of my notebooks, supplemented by later data, 
perhaps we can piece together a picture of the recent em- 
ployment situation as it has affected young people, and 
estimate future possibilities. It will not be scientific, but 
it will be dynamic. 

My first stops were at employment offices because they 
feel the earliest impact of change in the labor market. 

Northwestern University’s placement bureau in Chi- 
cago has a reception room which I found empty of 
applicants for jobs. The manager was busy on the tele- 
phone. “I’m sorry, Mr. X., I don’t know of one single 
architect available.” “I’ll do my best, Mr. Y., but I can’t 
promise you anyone right now,” I heard him repeat over 
and over. He confided, “If I want to get a good man, I 
have to pull him off another job.” 

In the public placement office for young folk in the 
Metropolitan Highschool in Los Angeles they were so 
busy hunting up boys and girls to fill the vacancies re- 
ported by employers that I had to wait nearly half an 
hour before anyone had time to stop and talk. 


The 1937 Demand for Youth 


THESE AGENCIES WERE TYPICAL OF THE MANY I VISITED. 
There were literally no exceptions. They all told the same 


‘ story—a story to lift the hearts of all young folk: The 


business world wants youth; it is begging for youth. The 
current slump has not muted the call for young men and 
women, because during the depression years business and 
industry had no new life in their bloodstreams. Organiza- 
tions were static, while skilled and experienced workers 
grew older. Today industries are out combing the cam- 
puses for the sort of young (Continued on page 123) 
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After 40? 


by FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


The older worker has a legitimate complaint against the very 


teal forces and prejudices that tend to crowd him, after 40, 


toward the edge of the labor market. Mr. Crowder rounds 


up some challenging facts, offers elements of a formula to 


keep employes from being penalized for having birthdays. 


“Make a canvass of drugstores in this vicinity and you 
will find that these druggists will tell you that they are do- 
ing a very good business in hair dyes and that when people 
buy them they will say that they keep their hair dark and 
look young in order to hold their jobs.’”* 


Ir Is LAMENTABLE, CERTAINLY, THAT Bitty Situ, 23, ouT 
of senior high five years, has never known what it is to 
have a real job with some glimmer of opportunity in it. 
But what about Timothy Smith, his father, 46, who was 
laid off at 41 after twenty years of usefulness; who had 
accumulated a little surplus fat in the way of a home, 
insurance policy and some modest investments, only to 
have it melt away; who had his morale crippled in the 
slow wrenching descent to the social humiliation of part 
time jobs, made work and relief; who, when employment 
comes back, may find himself rejected at the gates of 
recovery for being too old? 

Who is weeping for Timothy? Is he a great national 
problem in microcosm? Is that senility which is 
synonymous with obsolescence beginning at an ever 
earlier age? Is there discrimination in business against 
older workers? Has reemployment been favoring the 
young and leaving the middle-aged on the scrap heap of 
relief? Can Timothy be blamed if, in desperation, he 
goes to the druggist for a bottle of hair dye to touch up 
his greying temples and starts lying to employment man- 
agers about his age? 

To answer such questions requires that one be clear 
on three points: the time, the place and the man. For 
there are few generalizations of validity which can be 
made about all the Timothys, in all places, at all times. 
What was true about discrimination against older work- 
ers in 1934 was not true in 1937, as we shall see. What 
is true in the hard coal regions is not true in the south- 
western oil fields. What is true for Timothy Smith, bakery 
worker, is not true for his friend Jones, cabinet maker. 
The employment policies of chain stores are not the 
policies of big department stores. 

To begin with the man: what is it that Timothy Smith 
is up against? 

He is up against an increased population: hosts of 
youths, probably better schooled (academically), have 
come of working age since he lost his job; motility, re- 
silience, ambition, adaptability are on their side. 

He is up against the possibility that industry, improy- 
ing its machinery and production technique, no longer 
has need of his particular skill. 


*From testimony concerning conditions in Lawrence, Mass., given be- 
fore the Massachusetts General Court during investigations into alleged 
discrimination against workers on account of age, 
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He is up against the probability that he has slowed 
down—much as athletes nearing forty slow down. Re- 
cently, the Industrial Health Research Board of Great 
Britain examined 10,500 jobholders. It found that men 
reach their maximum height at 20 or 21, maintain it to 
25, after which a decline sets in, due at first to the de- 
velopment of a tired stoop. It was found that muscular 
strength increases up to 20, holds fairly constant to about 
40 and then starts to fail. Nimbleness and nervous re- 
flexes begin the down grade even earlier. Not infrequent 
has been the complaint that factories deliberately employ 
the speed-up to set a pace which older workers simply 
cannot maintain. 

Timothy Smith is up against the possibility that he has 
developed some disqualifying ailment. It is often charged 
that the medical examination for a job is perverted into 
a device for rejecting older applicants on the ground of 
some trifling illness. 

He is up against a prevalent conviction—partly sound, 
partly prejudice—that life, far from beginning at 40, starts 


Skill and steadiness—the older worker in modern industry 
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to peter out; that middle-aged workers are conservative, 
stubborn, contrary in the face of change, slower than 
young people to learn new techniques and more vul- 
nerable to the strains imposed by the speed of modern 
machinery. Also, there is prevalent an opinion that older 
workers are more liable than their younger associates 
to accidents and sickness, that they are slower to make 
recoveries and are, therefore, more costly in the red ink 
of compensation, sickness benefit and pension outlays. 

Timothy Smith is up against the fact that younger 
workers, eager, just starting out, without dependents and 
debts, often can be hired for less money and have, 
stretching ahead of them, a longer period of usefulness 
to an employer who is, after all, motivated, not by cruelty 
and indifference, but by the understandable desire to 
possess a labor force that promotes profits. 


The Older Worker in the Boom Years 


THE COMPLAINT OF UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WORK- 
ers upwards of 40 and 45 was to be heard before 1929. 
During depression it rose toward a howl and, in at least 
one industrial state, Massachusetts, it became so insistent 
and bitter as to bring action from the legislature. Penn- 
sylvania’s Department of Labor and Industry has set up 
the machinery to make an exhaustive survey of the 
problem. A similar study is to be launched in New 
York. A campaign to combat the growing prejudice 
against workers over 40 is being planned by the Founda- 
tion for Americans of Mature Age. The American Legion 
is attempting to bring to the attention of “every employer 
in the nation” the case of the jobless veteran over 40. 

There is good reason for all this stirring. The National 
Association of Manufacturers learned that of 700 firms 
investigated, over a fourth had age-hiring limits. New 
York State’s Commission on Old Age Security found 
that 20 in over 100 establishments in the state had adopted 
age-hiring rules, the most common limit being 45 years 
for men. A U. S. Department of Labor study of personnel 
policies in tobacco factories, published in February 1937, 
showed that half the workers are under 30, 80 percent 
under 40, “very few over 50.” 

When the Massachusetts General Court was prodded 
into action by the complaints of thousands of Timothy 
Smiths, it ordered (1934) a series of public hearings and 
a survey by its Department of Labor and Industries. At 
the hearings, grievances were voiced by workers, the un- 
employed and labor union officials. Reports were heard 
of wholesale discrimination in particular industries and 
industrial centers. A representative of textile workers 
told of men with 25 years’ experience being laid off in 
slack times and then not rehired, their places being taken 
by men under 40 imported from other cities. The case of 
a sheepskin plant was cited: of the men it was forced to 
lay off, a hundred were over 50. “When the firm started 
up again, not five .. . were taken back.” Charges were 
heard that discrimination was provoked by demands 
made by insurance companies writing workmen’s com- 
pensation. Especially bitter were complaints coming from 
men whose work is seasonal or temporary—as it is, for 
example, in the building trades. Painters and decorators 
maintained that older men are unfairly rejected by in- 
surance doctors who claim lead poisoning as the reason. 
Employers, it was said, insist that painters be spry young 
men and will dismiss any older ones who are sent after 
a day or two on the job. 
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Significant was this fact, brought out at the hearings, 
that men in strong old unions complained least of dis- 
crimination. Printers, for instance, had no kick to register. 
A Typographical Union official observed that, “Even 
though a man begins to slow down . . . his knowledge 
of job printing is valuable until he drops.” A local pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen explained, 
“Our organization is built on the theory of protecting the 
older men. There are certain rules for restricting hiring 
after men are 35, but that does not interfere with those 
who have been employed. . . . We have men working 
who are 75 and still going -strong.” 

Many an employer’s inclination to discharge aging 
workers is modified by union vigilance. Labor contracts, 
at the insistence of the union, often include tight seniority 
regulations which tend to give older workers security in 
their jobs: the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has regulations by which engineers are retired from the 
main lines at 70, but even after that they may do yard 
duty. Unions that have won the right to supply men from 
their own hiring halls have thereby gained a measure 
of control over the age limits of their members. The long 
established craft unions probably have been most suc- 
cessful in helping their men hang on to their working 
lives. But even the more amorphous mass organizations, 
such as the United Mine Workers, are awake to the 
problem of the unwanted middle-aged on their rolls. 

Results of the Massachusetts survey were not available 
until some months after the hearings had been com- 
pleted. Elaborate questionnaires were returned from 3781 
establishments in the state. Showing what? Showing, 
despite wide variations between businesses and towns, 
that at the time (October 1935), the Timothy Smiths 
were justified in setting up their cry against discrimina- 
tion. 

In the field of manufacturing, it was found that about 
one half of the state’s industries had sub-standard pro- 
portions of older male workers; proportions, that is, be- 
low the proportion of men 46 to 64 in the general popula- 
tion. These proportions of older workers varied from 54 
percent in silver and plated ware to only 7 percent in 
radio apparatus. There were 230 factories without a single 
employe over 45. Sub-standard industries included motor 
vehicles and parts, men’s furnishings, petroleum refining, 
confections, soaps, chemicals, rubber goods, electrical ap- 
paratus, druggists’ supplies, etc. 

In many service, trade and white collar lines of busi- 
ness, the returns revealed inconsistent treatment of older 
workers—in chain stores, hotels, restaurants and insur- 
ance companies. 

The distinction between the problem as it arises in the 
skilled trades and in mass production was pointed up by 
the survey returns. Thus, plants requiring a considerable 
degree of craft skill and experience—silverware, tools, 
forgings, jewelry and watches, printing and bookbinding 
—employed more than their share of the middle-aged. 
On the other hand, industries, such as automobile, elec- 
trical supplies and radio—using assembly line methods, 
where tending a machine or repeating some single spe- 
cialized job can readily be mastered, showed a sub-stand- 
ard proportion of older workers. 

Data were gathered in the Massachusetts survey on 
hiring and rehiring for a period of twenty-two weeks 
of recovery. Who, in that period, were getting the jobs? 
It was found that the Billy Smiths were having much 
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the better of it: over half the hirings reported were of 
applicants under 30, in the case of men, and under 25, 
in the case of women. And in the matter of rehiring, 
the Timothy Smiths certainly were not sharing fully in 
business recovery. One in every three factories had re- 
hired no men or women over 45. It was even tougher for 
older men in establishments other than factories: over 40 
percent reported no rehiring of men, 68 percent no re- 
hiring of women, over 45. The chances that Timothy 
Smith would go back to work in Massachusetts, in 1935, 
were less than one in four, and, for his sisters, less than 
one in ten. And this was at a time when one fourth of 
the employable men and one fifth of the employable 
women, 45 to 64, were without work. 


Up to 1937 


But Now, SUPPOSE WE CHANGE OUR POINT IN TIME; SUP- 
pose we jump from the fall of 1935 to the fall of 1937. 
What has become of Timothy Smith? In Massachusetts, 
in Michigan, in California? He is two years deeper in 
middle-age. Is he two years deeper in debt and despair? 
Or is he back on the payroll? 

The answer to these questions depends today much 
less upon his age than it did in 1935, far more upon 
what he can do; in a word, upon his skill, knowledge 
and experience. He is no longer on the sunny side of 
45, but this is not the misfortune that it was. What em- 
ployers have been hungry for is skill, and Timothy has it. 
True, thousands of young men have come into the labor 
market, but few have had the opportunity to serve an 
apprenticeship; there is an acute shortage of new skilled 
labor. This, temporarily at least, is very much to Tim- 
othy’s advantage. It is very probable that in 1937 he was 
back at work. 

Why be so cocksure as to say “very probable?” We 
‘are assuming Timothy Smith is skilled in some line, is 
in sound health for his age and has a good performance 
record behind him. He is the man employers have been 
looking for and not always finding. This is the testimony 
that was coming last summer, from industry, employ- 
ment agencies, labor unions, WPA and the United States 
Employment Service. There are localities in which busi- 
ness had so completely skimmed the cream of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers that WPA projects were forced 
to sublet some of their more exacting work to private 
contractors. Fortune, in its recent survey of unemploy- 
ment, found that industry had absorbed 45 percent of 
reliefers (including practically all of the skilled), that 
those left on the rolls were predominantly “marginal 
men,” unfit on account of old age, disability, incom- 
petence or lack of skill and experience for further em- 
ployment. This does not mean that many of these cannot 
work when and if the labor market has absorbed avail- 
able younger and more able men and demands more 
help; but they will be called last and over half of them 
(being over 45) can hardly look forward to anything 
better than continuing on relief until it ceases or they do. 

The proposition at which we. arrive then, is that pros- 
perity modifies the real and imagined disabilities of work- 
ers over 40, and tends to push upward, toward 50 and 
even beyond, the employable age. This has been beauti- 
fully illustrated in the reports of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Statistics in the past have given very 
slim information as to what age ranges were supplying 
business with workers. The service today maintains near- 
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ly 2000 offices the country over and, in the year ending 
June 1, 1936, placed 4,500,000 men and 1,800,000 women 
in jobs. The experience of the service, therefore, gives the 
best indication we have ever had as to who is being 
hired. 

In the year ending with June 1935, recovery was getting 
well under way. Business was looking for help and, as 
we might expect, wanted young men. But not too young. 
And not too raw. They must be old enough, preferably, 
to have had experience and acquired some special com- 
petence. Hence we find the survey reporting that men 
in the age group 30 to 39 had the rosiest prospects of 
landing work between July 1934 and June 1935. Of every 
100 male applicants in this age range, the service was able 
to place 95.4 in jobs. Second best chance fell to the age 
group 40 to 49, where the placement ratio was 88.5 jobs 
for every 100 applicants. Third rank fell to the group 
21 to 29. Men 50 to 59 had the fourth best chance, 
while youngsters under 21 and men over 65 had the 
poorest chances of all. 

If now we move up twelve months to the year ending 
June 1, 1936, the picture changes encouragingly for all 
the Timothy Smiths. Business in its recovery march had 
enlisted younger experienced men (30 to 39); but, still 
needing recruits, it had been forced to call more heavily 
on other age groups. In fact, it was no longer men in 
the thirties who were having the best of it, but men in 
their early forties. Of every 100 applicants, aged 40 to 44, 
90.8 were placed. This was the highest rating for any 
group. And the Timothy Smiths, 45 to 49, were doing 
almost as well as workers 35 to 39, and were doing 
better with each succeeding month in 1936-37. It was the 
demand for skill and experience, reports the service, that 
was raising the rate of placements in these middle-age 
groups. 

The placement rates for women were, comparatively, 
very low. A conclusion reached in the Massachusetts 
survey was that, “When the age of 45 is reached, men 
may still hope to leave their employment with hopes of 
finding new positions, but women... must cling to 
whatever foothold they have obtained, because they have 
little chance of reemployment.” It was found that “em- 
ployers prefer (1935) to hire males under 30 and females 
under 25.” With respect to women, they continue to 
have the same preference and to have it the country over. 
In 1936, the highest placement rate for women with the 
Employment Service was in the golden-aged group, 20 to 
24. But even here only 25.2 out of every 100 applicants 
landed jobs, which was less than one half the rate for 
their brothers in the same age group. In the higher rate 
brackets, the placement rates for women were so low as 
to approach nil. In spite of all woman’s spectacular gains 
in business, it would seem that it is better, on the aver- 
age, by from 30 to 100 percent to be a man if you are 
looking for a job, even though you be over 50 years of — 
age. 

Timed Smith, for instance, though he lost his job in 
depression, was probably back on the payroll by 1937, 
whereas his sister, the same age, if she lost her job, was 
probably at home and probably will have to stay there. 

But can we assume that Timothy Smith is sitting 
pretty, that the age deadline for him has been pushed out 
of sight? Remember the hordes of younger workers 
pressing up from below, learning, gaining experience? 
How long can he hang on (Continued on page 121) 
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A Co-op and a Union 


by ELIOT D. PRATT 


Tempest in a tearoom—the clash between CCS and Local 302 


demonstrates the immediate conflicts and possible compromises 


between organized consumers and organized workers. 


IN THE FALL OF 1936 THE, TRANQUIL PROGRESS OF ONE OF 
New York’s largest and most prosperous cooperatives was 
rudely shaken by the prospect of labor trouble. The story 
of the subsequent conflict furnishes an instructive example 
of a head-on collision between organized consumers, who 
want to keep costs down, and organized workers, who 
want to raise wages and cut hours (i.e., increase costs). 
Both the co-op and the union were, and are, far from 
typical organizations of their kind. Yet the situation that 
arose, and the way in which it was settled, represented a 
typical clash between two important modern movements 
that have grown up side by side. One example may show 
this in cloudy microcosm to be sure, but it is nevertheless 
significant. Consumer cooperatives have taken root and 
blossomed less dramatically than labor unions in the Uni- 
ted States, but there are signs that their future increase is 
an American trend, as definite as the organization of labor 
unions. Some cooperatives have grown out of labor unions. 
But most cooperatives have been organized among farm- 
ers and middle class city groups. 

Such a cooperative is Consumers’ Cooperative Services, 
Inc. One of New York’s oldest and best established co- 
operatives, one of the few which survived boom and 
depression, it opened its first cafeteria on East 25 Street 
in 1920. It succeeded in providing better food for the 
money than comparable commercial establishments and 
in general kept to the slogan “production for use and not 
for profit.” With the interested support of intellectuals 
and white collar workers, CCS, as it was called, pros- 
pered from the start. From a first year membership of 379, 
doing $95,000 worth of business, its income increased to a 
peak of $612,000 in 1929-30. In the depression years it fell 
to nearly half that amount, yet the membership has shown 
almost a constant increase from the original 379 to almost 
5000 at the close of the fiscal year 1937. And under the 
strong central management of Mary Ellicott Arnold, the 
net income of the organization maintained an average of 
over $20,000 per year, of which about one quarter was 
divided among the membership as rebates, the rest being 
used for expansion of the organization, reserves and gen- 
eral promotion of the cooperative idea. Evidences of this 
success now can be seen in its eleven attractively decor- 
ated cafeterias scattered over New York, the large co- 
operative apartment house on West 21 Street, containing 
the central offices of the organization together with those 
of the small credit union organized in 1926. 

In the depression years CCS found times as hard as any 
business. But unlike many cooperatives it could rely on 
the fruits of sound financial management during its 
earlier years and fall back on its reserves of interest from 
investments. 

Despite economies, CCS, like all true cooperatives, 
aimed to be a model employer. In the trough of the de- 
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pression, Miss Arnold, as manager, earned the outspoken 
disapproval of commercial cafeteria owners, They objected 
to the example, as they put it, of a business being run for 
the employes. The co-op’s employment policy howéver 
proved its worth by the quality of the service, and by the 
very low turnover of the workers. 

Having survived the depression, CCS and its manage- 
ment were breathing somewhat more easily with hopes 
of better times ahead, when, in September 1936, vague 
rumblings of unrest within the organization began to 
disturb these pleasant hopes. As the months passed these 
rumblings became more insistent and definite. By Novem- 
ber a strike was in progress, with a handful of erstwhile 
loyal employes picketing CCS cafeterias under the banner 
of Local 302 of the International Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers Alliance. 


IN SPITE OF THE OFT-STATED WILLINGNESS OF THE MANAGE- 
ment and board of directors to recognize any union joined 
by a majority of the workers, employes of the CCS had never 
been organized. And, in this case, the opening gun did 
not come as a demand from the employes themselves but 
in the form of ten charges against the labor policy of the 
management circulated anonymously by a self-appointed 
membership labor committee of the cooperative itself. 
Distinctly pro-labor and anti-management in tone, this 
communication charged that the workers had no feeling 
of job security, that race prejudice existed, that the man- 
agement was “opposed to a bona fide labor union for 
Consumers’ Cooperative Services” and cited conditions in 
various cafeterias to show that the management was in 
fact far from the good and just employer it had been and 
was still generally considered to be. Unlike a private busi- 
ness, in a cooperative such charges are everybody’s 
business, 

The insurgent critics within the CCS accused the co-op 
of being paternalistic—or, referring especially to Miss 
Arnold, the manager, “maternalistic”; the CCS supporters 
of the management were thoroughly skeptical in their 
appraisal of the union. In 1936, Local 302 of the Interna- 
tional Hotel and Restaurant Workers Alliance, an AF of 
L union, had an unsavory reputation because of divergent 
elements in its own leadership, Several of its officers had 
been identified with the restaurant “protection” racket led 
by the Dutch Schultz gang. At the very time of the dis- 
pute with CCS, Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey had se- 
cured indictments against several of them, and eventually 
convictions of those indicted, with the exception of Max 
Pincus, president of the union, who committed suicide. 
Meanwhile, the rank and file purge of the union, acceler- 
ated by the Dewey investigation, had given a group of its 
communist members a strong voice in the union’s affairs. 
The management of CCS suspected that the activity of 
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Organized consumers in the CCS — encountered organized workers in Local 302 (here picketing a commercial chain) 


some of its own insurgent members was strongly influ- 
enced by this group. 

Despite these unusual circumstances that complicated 
the dispute and added to the acrimony and suspicion 
on both sides, the ultimate pattern of the quarrel between 
CCS and Local 302 shaped itself into a definite labor vs. 
management situation. Perhaps communists had con- 
spired; perhaps the co-op was selected as a vulnerable 
labor target. In any event, a presumably sympathetic em- 
ployer was put on the spot by a labor organization that 
was a master of insurgent tactics and that refused to judge 
CCS by comparison with commercial cafeterias. 


THE TWO ORGANIZATIONS, EACH CLAIMING TO BE FIGHTING 
for the common good, found themselves calling each 
other names which they normally reserved for only their 
dearest enemies among the capitalists. Many of the charges 
on both sides were exaggerated, if not false, and the dis- 
pute was marked from the start by a more than usual 
amount of misunderstanding and emotion. 

In the cooperative the board and management rose to 
its own defense, called membership meetings, issued state- 
ments regarding its policy and attempted to come to some 
understanding with the union. In November 1936, the 
strike began in the 25th Street cafeteria, and enough 
workers participated to make it impossible to continue 
operations without the use of strikebreakers. This branch 
was accordingly closed and remained so until late in 
January. Although unable at that time to claim more than 
a few members in the cafeterias, the union in its meetings 
with the representatives of the CCS made peremptory 
demands with which the management was unable to com- 
ply because, among other things, of its unwillingness to 
deal with a group evidently in the minority. Supporting 
this stand were the results of a poll under the auspices of a 
Workers’ Committee which showed that only 21 out of 
the 90 workers were in favor of joining the union. 

Complicating the whole procedure was the fact that 
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during the Dewey trials and the reorganization of the 
union the attorney for Local 302 was occupied with many 
other matters, so that a concentration on particular prob- 
lems was delayed. Misunderstandings which otherwise 
might have been avoided began to multiply. To state only 
one example: a number of workers were transferred by 
Miss Arnold, the manager, from one cafeteria to another. 
Believing that Miss Arnold wished the union no good 
and was employing every means to destroy their fight 
for unionization of all the workers, the union members 
put in a strong protest to the lawyer for CCS, stating that 
they saw through this “trick,” claiming it was an attempt 
to segregate all union members in one cafeteria which 
could easily be closed, liquidating at one stroke the 
union’s membership among CCS employes. They would 
stand for no such underhand maneuvers, they declared, 
while peaceful negotiations were supposed to be in prog- 
ress. In a moment the CCS lawyer had Miss Arnold on 
the ’phone. She explained that of the six workers trans- 
ferred all were not union members and that several of 
them had asked to be transferred. An investigation finally 
revealed that of the six workers four wished to move to 
the branch in question and two preferred not to, although 
Miss Arnold gave logical causes for her wish to transfer 
them. Similar disputes occurred. throughout the winter. 

By February most of the employes had become mem- 
bers of the union. At first resentful of the union’s meth- 
ods of recruiting, CCS finally welcomed the drive, feeling 
that unity among the workers was at least one step toward 
a final solution. But when the strike was called off and 
discussions got under way on the questions of wages, 
hours and a closed shop, an agreement seemed impossible 
because of the great difference in wages between those 
demanded by the union and those offered by the CCS. 
According to the co-op the union’s demands for a wage 
scale which it believes far above those in comparable pri- 
vate enterprises would mean failure. Grounds for this 
assertion were the results of a survey made by a commit- 
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tee of three to compare wages in other similar cafeterias. 
On the union side demands were made on the basis that 
CCS was not comparable to other organizations and that 
as the cost of living was rising a living wage must be paid 
aside from whether the organization prospered or failed. 


AT THIS, SOME OF THE COOPERATORS CLAIMED THAT THE COM- 
munists in the union and even in the CCS membership 
were attempting to overthrow and destroy the cooperative. 
In response the union leaders swore at the cooperative 
for red-baiting policies and tactics more vicious than those 
of a private employer. 

The Cooperative Crier, occasional organ of the CCS, 
became a monthly, reporting from its side the meetings, 
negotiations and disputes. It candidly and sadly noted the 
falling off of membership, the bad service in the cafeterias, 
evidences of intentional carelessness and the general un- 
rest within the organization, causing a prospective loss 
of unprecedented proportions for the fiscal year. As the 
end of March and of the fiscal year drew near and busi- 
ness continued unimproved, the expected deficit from 
cafeteria operations for the year became more definite, 
and agreement with the union’s demands for wage in- 
creases became more and more difficult. Negotiations 
were still in progress at the beginning of May 1937 when 
full figures for the fiscal year were made public showing 
a loss of over $2000 from cafeteria operations, a figure 
which was only wiped out by over $6000 income from 
securities and other operations. The net profit of about 
$4000 was the lowest in the seventeen years of CCS his- 
tory. An offer of a wage raise totaling $4000 was made to 
the union, but Local 302 countered with a demand for a 
return to the 1933 wage scale, or a $3 raise for all the 
workers—an increase of $18,500—a closed shop, firing 
only for cause, and hiring through Union Hall. A ma- 
jority of the workers having become union members the 
question of the closed shop was no longer in doubt, and 
the other demands capable of being agreed upon. Only 
the wage increase remained as the stumbling block. CCS 
seriously considered closing up rather than running at a 
loss if the union persisted in its demands. To solve this 
difficulty it was agreed to appoint an arbitration commit- 
tee of three whose judgment should be final. This com- 
mittee, after hearing representatives of both sides, award- 
ed various wage increases both for the future and to be 
retroactive to May 1, totaling $12,000 for the coming year. 
A contract signed in July also provided for hiring through 
Union Hall with an agreement on firing for cause. 

Since the resignation of Miss Arnold as manager— 
against whom Local 302 and the insurgent CCS members 
fanned up a flaming bitterness that for many overshad- 
owed the union issue—the opposition party in the CCS 
has subsided, and indeed has offered considerable assist- 
ance to the new administration. 

It is far too soon to predict the future of CCS under 
the burden of its new wage scale. Yet its survival may 
indicate the future trend of middle class co-op relations 
with labor unions—now a pertinent question in many 
places, notably at Madison, Wis., where a dairy co-op 
organized by members of the university faculty is threat- 
ened with failure as a result of wage increases granted to 
an insistent union. 

Can the CCS remain solvent, and at the same time pro- 
vide better than ordinary commercial food and pay mini- 
mum wages higher than those paid by the commercial 
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institution most comparable, the Childs’ chain? CCS, by 
the terms of the arbitration award, pays a minimum of 
$17.20 for 40 hours; $20.64 for 48 hours—against Local 
302’s contract with Childs’ for a minimum of only $15 
for a 48-hour week. 

It can overcome its deficits, in the opinion of most 
members, only if there is henceforth a maximum of har- 
mony and real team play. 


DesPITE THEIR PECULIARITIES, CCS anp Locat 302 EMERGE 
as almost typical of co-ops and unions in their relations 
with each other. Both parties are in theory working to- 
ward the same goal, which is a more just distribution of 
wages and wealth for the average man. But however 
friendly cooperatives and labor may be in theory there is 
a basic divergence of interest in individual instances.. A 
co-op cannot be run for its employes as a favored group, 
even when, as in CCS, most of them are members of the 
co-op. Both co-ops and unions must realize that however 
their interests at the moment collide, the best policy for 
each is a compromise in which both interests are served. 

The American Federation of Labor has for many years 
sent its delegate to the congress of the Cooperative 
League of America and even the Communist party, most 
militant and competitive in spirit, recently officially spon- 
sored the Farmer-Laborites in their platform supporting 
cooperatives. With the growth of understanding of co- 
operation in this country it is in fact becoming more gen- 
erally realized that a raise in wages is only a part of what 
is needed to better economic conditions of the workers. 
The other and equally important part is the problem of 
providing adequate real wages in the form of a reduced 
cost of living. This latter is the claim of cooperation and 
is demonstrated in many countries of the world. In earlier 
times this fact and the importance of labor working with 
and through cooperatives was probably better understood 
than at present. Both movements grew up together and 
in this country cooperative activity has often been ini- 
tiated by labor organizations. Recently however both the 
AF of L and the CIO have been too busy with their own 
organizational problems to give any substantial support to 
the co-operative movement, however much they may be- 
lieve in the need for working along with it. 

There are many examples of cooperatives acting as the 
commissary for labor in times of strikes whether in the 
impressive story of a relief ship sent to the striking Irish 
dock workers by the British Cooperative Wholesale in 
1913, or in the case of the striking seamen in 1936 being 
provisioned by a small New York cooperative. 

There have been many cases also of strikes against co- 
operatives similar to that of Local 302, particularly in 
England. There as in most of the other European coun- 
tries cooperative employes are assumed to be union mem- 
bers and one large union consists almost wholly of this 
group. Although there is no regular organization for the 
settling of grievances in all cooperative organizations, 
there are many arbitration committees composed of both 


‘employes and management. In America one finds cases 


here and there of cooperatives with definite agreements 
or even contracts with their unionized workers, but if we 
are to avoid other harmful disturbances, such as occurred 
in the strike against CCS, both labor and the cooperatives 
will do well to learn from our European neighbors. We 
may do well to forget our pride and profit by some of the 
older European experience, including the Scandinavian. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Ten Delusions in Need of Relief 


HERE ARE LISTED TEN OF THE MOST COM- 
mon delusions, followed by corrective 
rebuttals, based in part upon an inter- 
esting study of the entire case load of a 
selected county in Wisconsin. The re- 
sults of the study were checked and 
verified with sample studies of cases 
receiving public assistance in other 
counties. 


1 The continued need for a general 
e relief program 1s entirely a matter 
of unemployment (in some states the 
program is called unemployment relief). 
If there were sufficient job opportuni- 
ties to go round we could close all relief 


offices. 

With the WPA providing employ- 
ment for the bulk of employable relief 
cases, the continuation of state and local 
general relief programs can no longer 
be explained completely or primarily 
by unemployment. In this study general 
relief cases were carefully analyzed to 
determine the primary and most imme- 
diate cause of dependency as well as the 
contributory causes. In 59 percent of all 
families the primary cause of depen- 
dency was not current unemployment, 
nor under-employment, nor any purely 
economic factor. The causes in these 
families were physical and mental dis- 
ability and social maladjustment. Cases 
of tuberculosis, paralysis, hernia, feeble- 
mindedness, neglected children, unmar- 
ried mothers, etc., were prevalent in this 
group. The most immediate problem 
was not the finding of a job. 

In at least 61 percent of all families 
there existed some serious case of phy- 
sical or mental infirmity. 

The normal breadwinners of 52 per- 
cent of the families were deemed unem- 
ployable, that is, incapable of perform- 
ing a normal day’s work. In 42 percent 
of the families no member was fit for 
employment. 

The evidence is vast that even if in- 
dices of business, production and em- 
ployment should soar to previously un- 
known heights, a significant proportion 
of present relief cases would still need 
public assistance. 


D All persons receiving relief are 
° unemployed and enjoy extended 
leisure. 

Unemployment is such a popular sub- 
ject for oratory that it is surprising its 
first cousins, under-employment and in- 
sufficient earnings from full employ- 
ment, are so badly neglected. But these 
are at least as serious as total unemploy- 
ment in their effect on the relief prob- 
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lem. Fully 70 percent of the employable 
relief families studied had some sort of 
income-producing work. Many families 
had more than one member engaged in 
gainful employment. Some are earning 
the maximum possible in their cus- 
tomary occupations. 

There is the unskilled laborer in a 
small community whose best earnings 
under normal conditions are between 
$60 and $70 a month; he has a wife 
and eight children whose support costs 
about $95 a month at a minimum de- 
cency level. 

There is the farmer cultivating poor 
soil from dawn to nightfall, whose 
problem has been complicated by the 
droughts of 1934 and 1936. He is heav- 
ily in debt. He can’t make his poor land 
yield sufficient to pay the interest on the 
debt and keep his family. 

There is the wage earner who is earn- 
ing just enough to keep his family. Any 
expensive emergency—illness in the fam- 
ily, an operation—forces him to apply 
for assistance. Very common is the man 
who works intermittently, two or three 
days a week, or two weeks and then a 
temporary lay-off. 


Persons receiving relief are charity 
a wards depending entirely on the 
public for support. 

Investigation revealed that during the 
month observed 27 percent of relief fam- 
ilies received all their income from pub- 
lic assistance; 73 percent received such 
aid only in supplementation of income 
derived from their own efforts. Exactly 
half of the latter group were gainfully 
employed on farms or in industry, the 
other half obtaining income from main- 
tenance of garden patches, help of rela- 
tives or friends, woodcutting for fuel, 
and so on. 

Public assistance accounted for 64 per- 
cent of the total income of general re- 
lief* families; the rest was privately 
obtained. 

Tt is not uncommon for families on re- 
lief rolls to be securing only medical 
attention through the relief office. In 
some cases the relief office supplies noth- 
ing more than fuel or clothing. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that one fourth of all relief families 
owned their own homes (as shabby and 
unmarketable as some of them might 
be) and about 47 percent owned some 


*The general relief program accounted for 43 
percent of the total income, the difference being 
attributable to the fact that many other types of 
public assistance, such as old age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, federal works program, 
etc., enter the same households. 


by HERMAN M. SOMERS 


form of property. Their average in- 
debtedness equaled about 66 percent of 
the average value of their resources. 


4 The same families remain continu- 
e ally on relief. 


This delusion persists despite the bar- 
rels of ink which have been poured in 
the last few years to demonstrate the 
high rate of turnover in the relief popu- 
lation. The study showed that 17 per- 
cent of the cases receiving relief during 
September 1936 had never received relief 
prior to that year. Another study of an 
urban, normally prosperous, county in 
Wisconsin indicates that almost half of 
the entire population had received as- 
sistance at some time between 1931 and 
1936 inclusive. Many families in a tem- 
porary emergency call upon a relief 
agency and never reapply. Highly sea- 
sonal industries throw many persons on 
relief temporarily during lay-offs. Ex- 
tended strikes may force a worker who 
has never asked for help before, and 
may never again, to apply for temporary 
assistance. 


5 The public assistance phases of the 
¢ social security act—old age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind—have removed all unemploy- 
ables from relief rolls. 


Under delusion number 1 it was 
pointed out that the economic heads of 
52 percent of the families receiving re- 
lief were unemployable. The definition 
of employability used to reach that con- 
clusion was generous. It included all 
persons between the age of eighteen and 
sixty-five who appeared ayailable for 
and able to work. Any tabulation un- 
dertaken to indicate the reasonable like- 
lihood of persons ever again procuring 
gainful employment would show a 
much lower proportion of employables. 
For instance, 13 percent of the economic 
heads of families recorded as employ- 
able were between fifty-five and _ sixty- 
five years of age, and many were un- 
skilled laborers. About 34 percent of the 
employable heads of families were over 
forty-five years of age, and 16 per- 
cent of this group were females. Con- 
sidering modern business practice and 
the surplus of labor, the effective oppor- 
tunities for decent employment for this 
group are small. An unskilled laborer 
of fifty-five who has had only intermit- 
tent employment during seven years of 
depression has little chance in competi- 
tion with the abundance of young men 
clamoring at the doors of industry. 
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There are, of course, many needy per- 
sons over sixty-five years of age who 
cannot be granted old age assistance be- 
cause they fail to meet statutory require- 
ments in such matters as citizenship or 
residence. 


The full operation of the state 

e unemployment compensation pro- 

grams recently enacted will substantially 
terminate the need for relief. 


Of the approximately 49 million gain- 
ful workers in the nation it is estimated 
that about 21 million are covered by the 
present unemployment ~compensation 
programs. Unemployment compensation 
at present does not cover agricultural la- 
bor, domestic servants, government em- 
ployes, maritime workers, employes of 
non-profit religious, charitable, scientific 
or educational institutions. Of course, 
the vast army of self-employed and the 
unemployables cannot be covered. Obvi- 
ously the man unemployed at present 
and continuing unemployed is not aided 
by the program. 

The number of weeks of benefits an 
unemployed worker may obtain is pro- 
portionate to the weeks he previously 
has been employed (usually within a 
given period of time) and is limited in 
most states to a maximum of sixteen 
weeks. The amount of weekly compen- 
sation the unemployed worker may ob- 
tain is proportionate to his usual earn- 
ings and limited generally to $15. Ob- 
viously most workers will receive less 
than the maximum of sixteen weeks or 
$15 weekly. These limitations, among 
others, assure the continued need for re- 
lief despite unemployment compensa- 
tion. The experience of England would 
indicate that relief must complement 
unemployment compensation, 


Transfers from the relief rolls ac- 
as count for the great increase in the 
number of recipients of categorical aids 
—old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind. 


It was found that 59 percent of fami- 
lies containing recipients of old age as- 
sistance had never received any form of 
public assistance prior to being granted 
that type of aid. A similar survey in 
another community containing several 


private welfare agencies revealed that 53- 


percent of the recipients had never been 
known previously to any private or pub- 
lic welfare agency. 

One aged man explained, “I needed 
help for a long time, but I was too 
ashamed to apply for relief because of 
my neighbors and family, and I didn’t 
want a social worker prying into my 
personal life every two weeks. But when 
the pensions came along nobody seemed 
to think there was anything wrong in 
getting that; it was just a pension. | 
also learned the social workers don’t 


bother you as often and I could get cash 
instead of grocery orders. So I applied.” 

The data show that old age assistance 
is expanding the public assistance base 
by reaching into a level of the under- 
privileged to which public assistance 
was not available before. They also show 
that standards of grants are more liberal 
than for general relief. This is no con- 
demnation of old age assistance, but 
coming at a time when many needy 
families are being denied relief because 
of stringency of funds it does raise a 
question regarding preferential treat- 
ment to a special class because of the 


availability of grants-in-aid. 

8 The aged should represent an in- 
e dependent unit for aid, tsolated 

from the rest of the family. 


In most states old age assistance 1s 
granted to individuals; other members 
of the family, not specifically eligible 
for this type of aid, may not be taken 
into account. Yet when a member of a 
needy family is granted old age as- 
sistance the family problem must also 
be met or his grant will only be spread 
over the entire household. Many persons 
eligible for old age assistance have de- 
pendents under sixty-five years of age. 
The dependents are supposed to be pro- 
vided for by the relief department which 
must be careful not to include the aged 
person in its budget; Wisconsin law 
prohibits any recipient of old age as- 
sistance from receiving any other type 
of public assistance except medical care. 

The pension department must be 
careful not to consider anyone in the 
family other than its client. The relief 
department must be careful not to in- 
clude in its family budget anyone 
granted old age assistance. Yet every- 
where we are told that the family is 
our basic social institution and that it 
should be the unit for administering 
assistance. 


9 The volume of the case load 1s a 
e reliable index of the need for relief 
and of general economic conditions. 


Every month public officials and pub- 
licists inquire about the size of the case 
load and amounts of relief grants. If 
the case load has gone down, news- 
papers hail the signs of increasing pros- 
perity and reduction of need. If the load 
goes up there is expression of bewilder- 
ment regarding the paradox of a rising 
load in the face of improved business 
conditions. That the size of the load 
and the amount spent are largely a re- 
flection of administrative policy or the 
amount of available funds is rarely made 
clear. 

During July a remarkable “improve- 
ment” took place in about a dozen Wis- 
consin counties which had precipitately 
cut from relief rolls, because of scarcity 
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of funds, all families containing an em- — 
next © 
month another four counties “improved” - 
because they abandoned the county sys- — 


member. During the 


ployable 


tem of relief to return to town admin- 


istration, almost always more parsimo- — 


nious. These counties were in rural 
areas. During this same period Milwau- 
kee County’s load showed little change 
because Milwaukee had consistently ob- 
served decent standards. 


10 The only requisites for social 
° work are “common sense” (mean- 
ing business acamen) and a“ good heart.” 


During the FERA days the demand 
for trained case workers greatly ex- 
ceeded the supply. Large numbers of 
untrained and uneducated persons had 
to be employed during the emergency. 
It is generally correct to say that at that 
time the persons being euphemistically 
dubbed “social workers” were frequently 
little more than grocery clerks writing 
orders according to their gauge of the 
need. The public, at that time in much 
closer touch with the problem, observed 
that the nature and quality of the per- 
formance of such “social workers” varied 
with their native intelligence and social 
sympathies. Now the problem and con- 
ditions have changed, but it is difficult 
to make the public forget the past and 
realize that social work involves more 
than mere handouts to alleviate distress. 
The study revealed that two thirds of 
the families receiving relief contained 
serious health or social problems requir- 
ing case work; yet the therapeutic side 
of the job, which involves skill and ex- 
perience, is almost a complete blind spot 
in the public mind. If a man is tempo- 
rarily unemployed and the problem is 
merely to help him financially to bridge 
the gap until he obtains another job, a 
grocery order or cash may be sufficient. 
But if a man has incipient tuberculosis 
which proper treatment will remedy; or 
if personality difficulties have been caus- 
ing the periodic desertion of a husband; 
or if a wife is mentally unsuited to con- 
ducting a household, the availability of 
a grocery order is no solution. The 
handling of such problems requires skill 
and understanding of family relation- 
ships, of the community, of human psy- 
chology. 


* * * 


IN MOsT PLACES THE RELIEF PROBLEM IS 
reaching a stage of normality. It is a 
mistake to appeal to the public or to 
legislatures on an “emergency” or sim- 
ple “unemployment” basis; it is not ac- 
curate, and will, in the long run, prove 
damaging. 

Above all, the long range approach to 
the problem must be taken. Public at- 
tention must be focused upon the prob- 
lems of prevention and rehabilitation. 


Spanish - Americans in New Mexico 


A Photographic Record of the Santa Cruz Valley 


by IRVING RUSINOW 


WHOLLY ENVIABLE THOUGH IT MAY SEEM TO ARTIST, WRITER 
and traveler, village life in the Rio Grande Valley has its 
grimly realistic side. Old settlements of Spanish-American 
people, left undisturbed by changing political fortunes, 
retain their culture; their simple economy, also little al- 
tered, has proved increasingly inadequate. Because so 
many of these Spanish-speaking people living on the land 
have become a fixture on the relief rolls, an interdepart- 
mental committee was created last year by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture to discover 
ways that would offer permanent relief to these com- 
munities. 

The photographic record of the Santa Cruz Valley, made 
by Irving Rusinow of Newark, N. J., and reproduced in 
part on these pages, is an appealing section of the com- 
mittee’s report to the federal departments. Though the re- 
port has not yet been released, an economic interpretation 
which looks beneath these idyllic scenes can be gleaned 
from papers by Eshref Shevky of the Soil Conservation 
Service in the southwest region. 

The Santa Cruz is a characteristic segment, twenty 
miles in length, of the upper Rio Grande area north of 
Santa Fe. There are about 800 families (3900 people), 
most of whom own land varying from half an acre to 
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eight acres. About 100 of the families are landless. For 
farm work and food the people need the 1400 cattle and 
horses, 3000 sheep and goats owned in the region, yet if 
the range resources hitherto available to them were used 
conservatively, only a third of that number could be taken 
care of. It is estimated that such overuse of the land for 
grazing has caused the destruction of half the cultivated 
land. 

Though an adobe home can be built without money 
there is a persistent need for cash—about $250 a year for 
a family of five. Since 1880 these people have sought to 
supplement their living on the land with wage work, of 
late years increasingly hard to find. Chili is the basis for 
credit at the village store for most families, though mer- 
chandise thus obtained is subject to a 10 percent mark-up, 
and little cash changes hands when accounts are settled 
at harvest time. The handicraft of the region, the famous 
Chimayo blanket, is controlled by a few large dealers who 
supply the raw materials, limit production and set prices. 
It offers work to about 125 weavers. According to Mr. 
Shevky if a program of rehabilitation is to be undertaken, 
it must be conceived in terms of the total economy of the 
area; new resources must be developed, the techniques of 
land use improved.—F. L. K. 


Shelters for the farm animals are usually of lumber— 


while houses are of adobe, which is both cooler and warmer than wood 


a 


— 
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Alfalfa for the live stock, used as a rotat 
and wheat, grown for home consumption and largely hand-processed 


Children do their share of the farm work— 


and the old sit contentedly in the sun 
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The Church is an important part of village life 


Adobe mud mixed with straw makes a good plaster 


W estwar d Under Vega by THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


ALONG THE ROAD THAT PASSED THE MILL THEY FOUND 
The crone just starting homeward with her flour. 
They picked her up. “It’s getting late,” she said. 
“You may as well stay here. You'll never find 
Your way back in the dark.” And so they stayed, 
Sleeping beneath their blankets in a house 

With the roof gone, the swarming sky above. 
When morning came, John foraged for some wood 
To cook a breakfast, down among the ruins, 

And in the rubbish he picked up a slab 

Of ancient oak; he was about to split 

The panel—tapped it to knock off the dust— 

And saw that it was painted. Absently 

He brushed it off. The weathered painting still 
Showed clear: a giant wading through a stream 
With Christ a child upon his mighty shoulders. 
John took it in the house and set it up. 

The old crone came in cackling, just to see 

If they’d had what they’d need for breakfast. “So,” 
She crowed, “you’ve found one. What they call a santos. 
I used to burn no end of them for firewood, 

But now I save em: There’s a man from town 
Will give a quarter for ’em.” April came 

And reverently cleaned the face of it. 

“Saint Christopher—the saint of travelers,” 

She said, “He’s not for sale. We might be wise 

To pray his intercession.” “Cath’lic trash,” 

The old crone answered. “But I never seen 

One just like this. It might be worth a dollar. 
You'd better sell.” “Not while we’re travelers,” 
And April stowed the panel in the car. 


They started when the sun was high, but lost 
The road and wandered miles, it seemed, 

Beneath the pines, until they came again 

To what had been, in other years, a town; 

Not like the others; first a square of stonework, 
Eyeless and roofless, and above the door, 

Cut in the lintel, the word “Bank.” And on, 
Upward the gulch, were false-front wooden stores 
Deserted. Then a crushing mill, its slant 

Of iron roof one slant of rust; inside, 

A rusted huddle of great iron wheels, 

And tanks for -cyanide all rusted out; 

Above, the open shaft mouth and an ore dump; 
Here was a mine—a gold mine—all abandoned. 
John stopped the car. This thing must be explored. 
He clambered up the ore dump to the mouth 

Of the dark shaft. Then from the trail below 

A passer-by in greasy overalls 

Hailed him. “You'd better not go in. She’s cavin’; 
Old timberin’ is rotted down. “Taint safe.” 

The man went on. John could not leave the place. 


They camped that night beside the ghost-town bank, 
And April set Saint Christopher beside 

The tent flap; they had never thought till then 

That they were travelers and might need a saint 

To be their guardian. Before they went 

To sleep, from a long stillness April spoke. 

“She must be crazy.” “Who?” “That rancher’s wife 


Who said she couldn’t stand it here.” They lay 

On the hard ground and let their minds run back 

Richer in experience if nothing else John and April, two young census 
bureau clerks from Washington, end their trek across country in this 


third and concluding section of Mr. Stevens’ poem which began in the 
December Survey Graphic. 
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Along the year. Somehow the film broke off 

At Ratoon pass. The films from farther east 
Would never flicker on these older walls, 

These simpler, warmer, mud-built walls and stone. 
Yes, they were travelers. Saint Christopher 
Looked down on them with gentle painted eyes, 
And blessed them, more than likely, as they slept. 


CyYBELE, THE EARTH, LIES ARMORED AND MAILED 
Afar in the east, in the cities, 
And her children are hard and their spirits are scaled 
With sequins to smother their pities, 
And our Mother, the Earth, is ashamed of a race 
That never takes joy to be seeing her face. 


Cybele, the Earth, in the Middlewest 
Is fat and she goes in a garment of green, 
And her hills are as smooth as a rounded breast, 
And in autumn she walks like a gilded queen, 
And even in winter she wears the snows 
Softer than ermine wherever she goes. 


But here she is naked and lean and the sun 

Will be burning, the winds will be blowing her hair, 
And the granite grace of her skeleton 

Will be showing through where her shoulder’s bare, 
And her brows are forbidding, her dreaming eyes 
Are gazing above where the eagle flies. 


Our Mother, the Earth, in the Sangre de Cristo 
Is a passionate sorceress luring the stars, 

And the stars have come down in the Sangre de Cristo 
And their kisses have marked her with mystical scars. 


And either you Jove her, ‘body and bone, 
Or you hate her and leave her . . . dreaming alone. 


“THE TROUBLE Is,” JOHN SAID, “THIS PROSPECTING 

Has a technique, a trick, and we don’t know it. 
We'd better get a book.” In Albuquerque 

They found a store, “BOOKS, New and Second Hand,” 
But money was by that time almost gone, 

And they proposed a trade. You never get 

Your value for a book in trade, and theirs 

Were books of verse—the hardest books to sell— 

The hardest too to part with. Keats and Shelley 
Went for a volume titled “Placer Mining, 

A Guide for Prospectors.” No easy trade, 

But when the devil drives, needs must. They might 
Have made a better deal if they would sell 

Saint Christopher, but April flat refused; 

He might bring luck, and luck is what you need 

In prospecting. She spent a half a day 

There in the Public Library, reading up, 

While John put in his time along the streets, 

Hearing a parcel of tall western tales 

Of long lost mines and strikes in far off gulches, 


’ And knowing all the while the tales were lies, 


For in that year there was no end of talk 

Of gold and silver, turquoise, lead and mica, 

And how the teller always knew a man 

Who knew another man who found his fortune, 
Although he never knew just how, or where. 
But in the stories came and came again 

The ranges to the south—San Andres Mountains. 
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THEY WENT wiTH GetTcH BECAUSE GETCH WAS A MINER; 
Getch went with them because they had a Ford, 
And he had traded his old horse for grub, 

New boots and shotgun shells and blankets, 

And had no other way to pack his stuff 

From Hot Springs over to San Andres Mountains. 
Getch did not talk much on the way across; 
Passing the curve where the road spanned the dam, 
Getch only said, “There’s water here. The trouble 
In the San Andres is there ain’t none there. 

These mountains, they don’t seem to hold no snow.” 
Getch was no optimist, to hear him tell it, 

And yet the trade he followed was sheer hope. 

“A horse, now, you can turn him loose. He'll find 
The water. This here car—you have to find it. 
It’s hell—but this is what we've got. At that, 

I have a mind to look them gulches over.” 

Across a flat of clean white sand that turned 

To blue where the long shadows fell, they saw, 
Gold red and laced with opaque purple gorges, 
The range of the San Andres. And the trail 

Grew rougher; the last tracks ran out; 

They camped beside an oozing spring, put up 


The tent, and then Getch took command. “From here,” 


He said, “we'll pack our pans. You'll be all right 
Here in the camp, and, Missus, we'll go up 
And squint these gulches till we find some color.” 


So April waited, and they went. To John 

At first the pack seemed light enough. He followed, 
And tried to bring to mind the smattering 

Of such geology as he had learned 

In school, and the pat phrases of the “Guide 

For Prospectors’—but all the time he felt 

Old Getch, the desert rat, would smell out gold 
Before he could apply the recipe, 

(Forgetting that old Getch had sold his horse 

For grub enough to make just one more try). 

But Getch was blind to seams and faults and gravel, 
And only bent on finding in some gully 

Water enough to fill his pan. And when 

They found a pool, Getch came alive and spun 

The gravel, sending John to climb the slopes 

And bring in samples. So three days went by, 
Three lonesome nights, and cold, for all the fires 
They heaped before they went to sleep. And John 
Each night looked up and found the Lyre, and thought 
Of April back there in the tent alone. 


On the fourth day, Getch found one yellow grain, 
And cursed a while, and then sat down and looked 
Across the pan at John. His pale blue eyes 

Were blank and quite expressionless. 

He sat and thought, and looked down on the valley, 
And thought some more, his rough hands very still. 
“This gulch,” he said at last, “has water in it, 

And it might yield six bits a day. We'll stop 

And pan a little here before we go 

On up the mountains. You go back to camp 

And tell your Missus. Yes, and take her this.” 

He wrapped the grain of gold in some tinfoil 

He tore from a tobacco packet. “Lookee, 

Ye needn’t hurry. I'll be here all right. 

But fetch up all the grub ye can.” John took 

The precious grain and set off down the gulch. 


It was next day at noon when he found April, 
And sat with her, and passed the yellow grain 
From hand to hand. Six bits a day, old Getch 
Had said; but then, Getch was no optimist. 

And if there were six bits, why not a million? 
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The book said—but why trust the book when they 
Had Getch himself, a seasoned prospector, 

For partner? “Curious,” April mused, “we take 

His word, we trust—” “But he found gold,” John urged, 
And had a twinge of conscience—he had left 

Her there alone—no wonder she was not 

So fired with hope and confidence as he. 

He started back, and it was nearly night 

When he approached their gulch, and saw the smoke 
Of Getch’s campfire. Just below the tall 

Red rock that marked the opening of the gulch, 

He found three horses tethered, their backs marked 
With sweat from heavy packs. John came around 

The rock. Old Getch sat still, his shotgun laid 

Across his knees. Another man, a short, 

Squat man, was at the pool. “Don’t come no further,” 
Getch challenged sternly. “This here claim is staked— 
Due form of law. And stranger, you stop there, 
Right where ye be.” The short, squat man stood up 
And moved to stand by Getch. John laughed and dropped 
His pack. “All right, but you will have to come 

And get the victuals, partner.’ “We'll do that,” 

The short man answered, “jest you leave ’em there.” 
Old Getch leaned over and spat out his quid, 

And said, “You better go. I never said 

That me and you was pardners. My old pardner, 
He’s here with me to hold this claim.” He stood 
And John could see his new boots were in shreds 
About his feet. And then John saw a light. 

He made no threats. He just said, “Damn your soul,” 
For form’s sake, and went down the trail, 

And in the dawn he sighted April’s tent. 

She only said, “I had my doubts of him,” 

And took John in her arms. The Ford had gas 
Enough to take them to the dam again. 

They bought two gallons at the fishing tavern 

And landed at Hot Springs with ninety cents, 

And with some first hand information on 

The subject, general and particular, 

Of placer mining, not in any book. 


THERE'S GOLD IN THE HILLS: ANY FOOL CAN FIND IT, 
But what does it pay for his labor and pain? 
Some corporation will come and grind it, 
Some soulless cartel with cyanide 
Will muscle in and the fool can ride 
Off to the glimmering hills again. 


So if you were born with more hope than sense, 
And can live on a gleam and a side of bacon, 
Load up your mule (at your own expense) 
And tighten your belt, and when you're athirst 
You can suck at a cactus, and know that the worst 
Is still to come and the best forsaken. 


But your job is as lucky as mine, my lad, 
It has the seal of Apollo upon it; 
You'll be combing the golden gulches like mad, 
And I will be hammering bolts to be hurled 
In a crazy design to be lashing the world 
With the futile sting in the tail of a sonnet. 


Tue Husky DANE WHO PACKED THE PATIENTS IN 
The mud at the Excelsior Baths was down 

With rheumatism, and John got his job, 

And the first patient that he had to pack 

Was Jesus M. Delgado with arthritis. 

John could not know, with Jesus groaning there 
In the warm mud, and trying as he might 

To keep his gray moustache from being daubed, 
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That he was lord ot ranges wider than 

The state of Delaware, and that his word 

Was law to men who watched ten thousand sheep; 
John only knew he tipped him fifty cents, 

And so he rated lower in John’s scale 

Than the El Paso bird who tipped a dollar. 


When in three weeks the husky Dane came back 
They had a grubstake, and a line, red hot, 
Upon the gold in the Mogollon Mountains. 
To north and westward, on a two-rut road, 
They worked away from the slow Rio Grande, 
And upward on the mesas where the flowers 
Upon the spidery ocatillos flamed 

With rose-red petals against rust-red earth, 
And higher, where the tortured lava flow, 
All black and brittle, broke along the hills, 
And upward still to where they saw the snows 
Of the Mogollons. There each gully seemed, 
Until they panned their samples, the trail’s end. 
At last they found some color in the pan, 
And stopped, and set the tent and made a camp. 
The wash that day (there was a spring not far 
Where they could get fresh water), yielded up 
Three grains of gold, the largest not so big 

As half a wheat grain, but they welcomed it 

With shouts as though it were Dame Fortune’s nugget. 
And when dark fell, they lay and watched the stars. 
They found bright Vega, but she seemed to them 
Like a queen bee surrounded by her swarm, 

And all the constellations in this air, 

So clear and dustless, seemed to have come down 
Nearer and million-fold more intimate. 

This night a year ago, they lay beneath 

The trees and looked up at the sky: 

They were the same, and love was still the same, 
And yet within them was a change like that 

In the cold fires above them. For their life 

Was fuller as this sky was fuller now 

Than it had been. They had come far. They had 
Three grains of gold. And as their minds ran back 
Along the year, they knew these grains of gold 

For what they really were. 
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Next morning, John set up his stakes 

And wrote his notices and tacked them up, 

And they broke camp and headed down the gulch 
To register their clam. The way was rough 

And they were not so watchful now. They’d come 
To the trail’s end. They waited for a flock, 

An endless flock it seemed, of pouring sheep 

Slow driven to the upper mountain pastures; 

And they looked back to see the shepherds close, 
Wary and patient, lest the flock should break 

At the loud rattle of the Ford—looked back 

A moment—and the car’s wheels bumped and veered 
And in a slithering crash went down a draw, 
And staggered, and turned over, and lay still. 


When John came to, he found a million sheep . 
A-march and menacing before his eyes 

That could not be quite sure if they were sheep 
Or stabbing shapes of pain. He was enmeshed, 
Pinioned beneath the broken car. His sight 
Grew clearer, and -he dragged himself, with one 
Slow surge of all his strength, from out the wreck. 
April lay still, her left arm twisted strangely 
Beneath her head, and blood along the arm. 
John shook with a dull sobbing, called to her, 
And tried to rise and reach her; heard a shout, 
Looked up, and saw on horseback on the ridge 
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A man, who touched his horse’s side with spurs, 
And came. A man who seemed, there on the horse, 
Just what he was, the lord of a great range, 
And after him, four shepherds ran along 

To take his bidding. As the man dismounted 
John knew he was no stranger, this great man, 
With gray moustache, and rich and kindly voice. 
The shepherds lifted John and let him feel 

His weight upon his legs. Yes, he could stand. 
The master of the cordon went to April, 

And gently straightened out the broken arm, 
And laid her head back, and with his sombrero 
Fanned her white face until her eyelids fluttered. 
He turned with sharp authority to one, 

The oldest of the shepherds, and gave orders 
Swiftly and low, in Spanish. Then to John 

He spoke in English. “She’s not hurt, I think, 
Except the broken arm. My man can make 

A splint to hold it till I get a doctor.” 

And to the shepherd, one more word of haste. 
The shepherd bowed and said, “Si, Don Jesus.” 


Swiftly the shepherd cut and split and whittled 

A piece of soft white yucca wood, and gently 
Pulled the arm straight and bound it. April lay 
And followed with her glance his surgery, 

And set her lips, and when the man stood up 

She smiled and whispered, “Gracias, Senor,” 

And with the words she made a friend for life, 
Though speaking them had taken all her Spanish, 
Of Tranquillino, the head Caporal. 

A wagon came. Don Jesus gave directions. 

They lifted April and spread all the blankets 
And put the half rolled tent beneath her head, 

And Tranquillino made a sort of sling 

To keep the arm from jolting. Don Jesus 

Then turned to John. “I send you to the ranch. 
A doctor will come soon. Care will be taken 

Of her. And you. My Caporal will see 

That you want nothing.” “Then he paused and smiled. 
“Nothing, I mean, that my poor house can furnish. 
I saw you once before—remember you. 

You were not doing what you might have wished, 
But better luck hereafter.’ At his elbow 

A man brought up his horse. Don Jesus mounted. 
“I must go on. My flocks are moving up, 

And it’s an anxious time with us.” He wheeled 
And lifted his sombrero in salute 

To April where she lay, said “Adios,” 

And rode away, his shepherds at his heels. 


WHAT Do YoU SEE, SHEPHERD PaBLo, 
Nights, when the sheep move slow? 
See stars and maybe a wolf's green eye 

Catch fire from my fire glow. 


And do you not fear, Shepherd Pablo, 
In the hills where the wolves run free? 

I have no need for to be afraid— 
Patron, he look after me. 


And what do you think, Shepherd Pablo? 
You surely must have some idea— , 
Maybe next month I go off the range 
On Sunday, and walk with Maria. 


And what do you want, Shepherd Pablo, 
And what is life’s meaning to you? 

I want for no hombre come talking at me— 
One man not so lonesome as two. 
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When you lie on your back, Shepherd Pablo, 
Looking up so, what do you see? 

See Patron look after the stars himself; 
He leave the sheep to me. 


ABOUT THE RANCHO THINGS WERE ALWAYS DONE 

As they had always been. No need for change. 

Old Roybalita always baked her bread 

In a clay oven; always cooked the beans 

With chili as her mother must have done; 

And on a feast day always served roast kid. 

They set themselves to learn some Spanish 

And the old woman humored April with it, 
Chuckling and grunting over her mistakes. 

John persevered to make himself of use, 

And Tranquillino, grudgingly at first, 

Accepted him as one more pair of hands. 

The word came down to fence the breeding pastures 
And make them larger, for the count was good, 
And new corrals for lambs. “You make good fence,” 
Was Tranquillino’s pristine approbation, 

Passed on, in English, by a grave-eyed boy 

Who had attached himself to John to learn 

More English. Then a funeral group came in 

With a dead man who had been killed by lightning, 
And John went up the range with Tranquillino 

To count the flock and give them into charge 

Of a new Caporal. John made the count 

Twelve hundred seven, Tranquillino found 

Twelve hundred four—and all to do again. 

But John was right, and the old foreman glowered 
Until they reached the ranch. “You make good count,’ 
He said at last and smiled a little, kindly. 
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That night they talked, and the dark boy translated, 
With April sitting by—good chance to learn 

When the translation followed on the words. 

“You, Senor John,” he said, “will never get 

To be a sheep herd. No. You think not right 

For watching flock. You'll never learn. You'll think 
The sheep they think what no sheep ever thinks. 
You never can be slow enough. You have 

No head for work with flock. But I like you 

And like Senora. Do not wish discourage. 

You make good count, and that is mos’ important. 
You can’t be sheep herd. ... You might be patron.” 
John thanked him with much courtesy for these 
Kind words, regretting inabilities; 

And Tranquillino bowed. “So we be friends. 

I never meant to be discourage’, but 

A man must say the truth. What sort of work 

You do before you come here?” “Counted people, 
Once, for the government.” “I see. That’s good. 
Our patron, he is government. He go, 

In winter, far, to Washington. Go soon. 

For Congress. But he mainly go in winter. 

Ver’ good to work for government. I thought— 
Beg you forgive—you might be prospector.” 

And Tranquillino’s face went cold and hard. 

“You don’t like prospectors?” “Not quite so well 
As I like wolves. One prospector will steal 

More sheep than a whole family of wolves. 

They kill for nothing—just to cut one chop. 
No, they are bad.” “Not all of them,” said April. 
“You ever know one good?” They thought of Getch, 
The only one they knew, and dropped the matter. 
“I find gold once,” the Caporal went on, 

“Big piece, wire gold, like lizard made of gold. 
Take him to town. Man give me twenty dollar. 
What I remember mos’, I wake in jail 


And my head very sore. Now, I find gold, 
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I give him Roybalita for to keep 

In old tobacco bag. She think some day 

She spend tor masses for which one of us 

Die first. That way, maybe, gold not so bad. 

But people don’ need gold. Need meat and wool, 
Need food and clothes. It’s better we tend sheep. 
Look here. You stay five year. You learn to be 
One good patron. You make straight fence. You count. 
When you are older, men will work for you. 

Then you file homestead. . . . I would work for you, 
If my patron not want me any more.” 

And April, without waiting for the boy, 

In her best Spanish told old Tranquillino, 

“You are one good man, and one man most wise. 
I pray to God to spare Don Jesus long, 

But if you leave this house, you come to us.” 
“Senora, gracias,” Tranquillino said, 

And stood, and made a bow that was a pledge 

Of faith as long as he should live, as if 

The intervening chances of the years 

Were nothing, and the work to do that night. 


You COUNTED THE PEOPLE, AND NEVER KNEW 
What the people were like that you counted, 

And the old died off and the children grew 
To put you out as your totals mounted. 


And once you were anxiously counting your money, 
And when it was gone, the anxious hours; 

But now you'll be measuring mountain honey 
Your own bees store from the mountain flowers. 


Now you'll harden your hands on the pick and shovel, 
And you'll break your backs till you prove your claim, 
And you'll live at first in a canvas hovel, 
For the proving up is a difficult game. 


And you'll puddle your mud and you'll count your bricks 
As they bake in the sun, and you'll build you a house, 
And to hell with these corrugated tricks— 
You'll roof it with earth upon cedar boughs. 


And you'll lay a fire on your own hearthstone, 
And you'll kindle it with a useless book; 
And you won't be sitting before it alone, 
For a friend will come with a shepherd’s crook 


And bring you a santos to hang above— 
A San Ysidro, saint of the sod, 

To guard your flocks and guard your love 
And to intercede when you go to God. 


And you'll count your sheep on your grazing land 
(For the wolves will get some, and the rot a few) 
But the spring will your losses countermand 
When the ewes drop one or the ewes drop two. 


And your children will gather about your fire 
And sing in the twilight, a shrill quartet, 

And the wind will blow from your chimney spire 
The pinon smell that you can’t forget. 


And when the work of the day is done 
You will go out and be counting the stars, 
And the night will murmur with brooks that run, 
And your shepherds strumming their old guitars. 


And the constellations will keep their round 
And Vega burn and the years run on: 

And what could I wish you you haven’t found? 
So hail and farewell to you, April and John. 
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Regulating Labor Unions 


The British trade disputes act, often quoted — and misquoted — by / 
American exponents of strict regulation of labor unions, interpreted in — 


the light of British labor’s experience during the ten years since its - 


by LISBETH PARROTT 


enactment after the General Strike. 


A Lor oF AMERICANS, DISMAYED BY RECENT LABOR MILI- 
tancy, are urging “control” of the unions. Many suggest 
legislation along the lines of the British trade disputes and 
trade unions act of 1927, as a “remedy” for sit-down strikes 
and mass picketing in this country. 

But a study of the act will show that this argument 
rests on misunderstanding as to the purpose, character 
and the effects of the British statute. It is widely believed 
in this country that the law fixes responsibility on trade 
unions for damages incurred in industrial disputes; that 
it outlaws sympathetic strikes; that it requires unions to 
incorporate and publish financial statements; that it pro- 
vides for compulsory arbitration; that the trade disputes 
act, which came as a dramatic gesture on the part of the 
government after the General Strike of 1926, put the 
trade unions under strict governmental supervision. 

Britishers are amazed at this interpretation of the law. 
On a recent trip to England I found general agreement 
among the many to whom I showed American newspaper 
clippings on the subject, that American enthusiasts have 
“missed the point” of the act. 

It must be borne in mind that British labor legislation, 
with the exception of the trade disputes act of 1927, has 
followed a continuous policy of gradual liberation of the 
trade unions from common law restrictions; and that the 
government not only is not hostile to the trade union 
movement, but even encourages workers to organize. 

Sir Henry Walker, H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines, in 
his report to Parliament (1937) on the Gresford Colliery 
disaster when 265 miners lost their lives, said: “I am 
of the opinion that all persons working underground in 
a mine should:-be members of a trade union and, for their 
own satisfaction, should take advantage of the provisions 
of Section 16 of the coal mines act, 1911, and have inspec- 
tions made at intervals of not more than three months.” 
He said further that evidence had shown that the men 
were working hours that were longer than permitted by 
law, and that it was up to the men and their unions to 
see that this sort of thing did not happen. 

In a debate in Parliament on May 4, 1937, the Con- 
servative prime minister, Stanley Baldwin, said: 


What is the alternative to collective bargaining? There is 
none except anarchy. . . . Another alternative is force, but 
we may rule out force in this country and I would lay it 
down that so long as the industrial system remains as it 1s, 
collective bargaining is the right thing. I have no doubt about 
that, and yet we all know in our heart of hearts that it may 
be a clumsy method of settling disputes and that the last 
word has not been spoken. Some day when we are all fit for 
a democracy we shall not need these aids, but certainly for 
my part, and for as long as I can see ahead, unless there is 
that change in human nature which we are always hoping 
for, collective bargaining will be a necessity. 
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Even under the 1927 trade disputes act, the standing of 
unions in Great Britain is far more secure than in 
America. For example, for thirty years Britain’s trade 
unions have been free from liability to suit for damages 
occurring in the furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industry, or in a sympathetic strike unless the strike is 
designed to coerce the government either directly or indi- 
rectly. An important characteristic of the whole British 
labor law is that it allows wide latitude for a fair fight 
between employe and employer in a trade dispute. Ma- 
chinery for conciliation and arbitration is readily available 
in many industries, but there is no compulsion on either 
side to use it. 

The act of 1927 is admittedly vague in character. Its 
enactment followed close upon the heels of the General 
Strike in which the British labor movement, rallying to 
the aid of the striking coal miners, suffered a crushing 
defeat. Labor’s position was that the strike was “a purely 
industrial dispute called to bring pressure to bear upon 
the government by perfectly lawful and constitutional 
means, to bring about a just settlement of the miners’ 
grievances.” 

The government, however, saw it as an attack on con- 
stitutional rule and parliamentary democracy; that while 
such an attack was perhaps not intended, the inevitable 
result of a large scale class movement would be to set up 
a rival authority to the state. The trade disputes and trade 
unions act seemed to have’ two purposes: to prevent a 
recurrence of a general strike and to check the political 
development of the trade union movement. 


The Provisions of Britain’s Act 


AMONG THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT WERE THE FOLLOWING 
points: 


1. Both strikes and lockouts are declared illegal if they 
have any object other than or in addition to the further- 
ance of a trade dispute within the industry in which the 
strikers are engaged and if they are designed to coerce 
the government directly or by inflicting hardship on the 
community. Both these conditions must exist before there 
can be any illegality or any question of liability upon 
trade union funds: Both trade unions and employers are 
made liable for damages incurred in illegal strikes or 
lockouts. 

2. Persons refusing to take part in illegal strikes or 
lockouts are protected against reprisals. 

3. Even if they are acting in furtherance of a lawful 
trade dispute, persons are prohibited from picketing in 
such manner as “to be calculated to intimidate any per- 
son”—intimidation meaning to cause a “reasonable appre- 
hension of injury either to persons or property.” 

4. Only those members who in writing agree to con- 
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tribute to the political fund of the union may be assessed 
for this purpose; the political fund of the union must be 
kept separate from other funds. This is the famous “con- 
tracting-in” clause. 

5. Civil servants are prohibited from belonging to any 
trade unions except unions made up exclusively of ser- 
vants of the Crown, and not having political objects or 
party afhliations. But this. does not include manual work- 
ers in state employment, or any workers in local govern- 
ment services, or in the employment of statutory public 
corporations such as the Central Electricity Board or the 
London Passenger Transport Board. 

6. Local and other public authorities may not make it 
a condition of employment that any person shall be, or 
shall not be, a member of a trade union; nor may they 
make it a condition of any contract; punitive action 
may be taken against individuals employed by local or 
public authorities for breaking contracts if in so doing 


they endanger the safety or cause grave inconvenience to 


the community. 

7. The attorney-general may apply for an injunction 
restraining use of the funds of a trade union in contra- 
vention of provisions of section one. 

Just what does this law mean? Some parts of it have 
never been clearly interpreted. For example, the section 
on picketing has been invoked a few times in cases of 
alleged intimidation, but it has not been widely applied. 
Authorities agree that it is vague and wide open to pos- 
sible hostile interpretations. As one Britisher pointed out 
to me, a blackleg (scab) could complain, under this act, that 
his house is being picketed “to put the fear of God into 
him,” and the trade union could not prove otherwise since 
the “apprehension” need exist only in an individual’s mind. 

There is general agreement that the law did not take 
away the immunity from suit for damages occurring in 
a “legal” trade dispute which had been granted the trade 
unions in 1906: 


An action against a trade union, whether of workmen or 
masters, or against any member or officials thereof on behalf 
of themselves and all other members of the trade union with 
respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by 
or on behalf of the trade unions, shall not be entertained by 
any court... . Nothing in this section shall affect the liabil- 
ity of the trustees of a trade union to be sued in the events 
provided for by the trades union act, 1871, section 9, except 
in respect of any tortious act committed by or on behalf of 
the union in contemplation or in furtherance of a trade 


dispute. 


This measure of immunity had been bitterly attacked 
by some observers. Nevertheless it was not retracted in 
1927, even by a government which thought it had cause 
to fear the working class. Arthur Henderson, Labour 
member, with whom I talked in the historic halls of 
Parliament, said that there had been little complaint that 
labor had abused its privilege of immunity. He also said 
—just to be sure the point was clear—that exemptions 
from suit are only in respect of actions in contemplation 
or furtherance of a lawful trade dispute. “If a trade 
union’s paper should libel me, or if a trade union’s auto- 
mobile should run over a child in the street, the union 
would be liable to suit, just as any corporate body, if it 
is registered.” 

Registration was not enforced on the unions by the 
1927 act, but was granted as a privilege in 1871 to give 
them a quasi-corporate status, by which they gained the 
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right to own property and to sue; it also enables them to 
be sued, not only under the provisions of the 1927 act, 
but under the general law. Registration is voluntary, but 
unions representing about 80 percent of trade union mem- 
bership have chosen to register. 

One of the obligations of registration is that the unions 
must file with the chief registrar of Friendly Societies 
an annual financial statement. While these statements are 
not made public in detail, copies might easily fall into the 
hands of the employing class through the defection of a 
trade unionist, for they are available to members. How- 
ever, British unions are less suspicious than American 
labor groups. There is seldom the bitter antagonism be- 
tween unions and employers in England that we know in 
this country, or the grim determination to fight to a finish. 


Ten Years Under the Act 


Ir WILL BE RECALLED THAT THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT OF 1927 
met with vehement denunciation from labor. To learn 
something about how trade unionism has lived for the 
past ten years under this “iniquitous law,” was one of the 
purposes of my visit to England. I was fortunate in meet- 
ing informed people who were cordial about talking with 
an American who had a lively interest in British affairs. 
But as a topic, laws on trade unionism seemed slightly 
tame. They would have preferred to talk about the cur- 
rent discontent in the ranks of the labor movement, the 
red-baiting activities of some of the present leaders, the 
desire of the rank-and-file groups for an outright class 
struggle rather than a compromise with capital, and 
whether the Labour party is still socialistic in principle. 

These are some of the issues that inject themselves into 
nearly every conversation when a visitor to England 
shows an interest in labor problems. At Transport House, 
set in secluded Smith Square, “far from the madding 
crowd,” I talked with trade unionists who believed that 
on the whole the trade disputes act had done little harm 
to the movement. 

They showed me a report just assembled by the research 
department of the general council, Trades Union Con- 
gress, which declared that “it is not at all easy to gauge 
the consequences of the 1927 act in detail as it may well 
be that some of the provisions exercise a preventive effect 
which, of course, cannot be measured. Broadly speaking, 
however, it can be said that the only provisions that so 
far have seriously affected the labor movement have 
been those relating to the Political Fund, and those relat- 
ing to Civil Servants.” 

The report then points out that the affiliation fees of 
the trade unions supplied to the Labour party were 
£44,000 in 1926, and only £33,000 in 1933, the drop being 
due chiefly to provisions of the 1927 act regarding “con- 
tracting-in.” Local Labour parties also lost revenues for 
the same reason. The report went on to say: “Financially, 
therefore, the 1927 act dealt a considerable blow at the 
Labour party, but, on the other hand, this is a disability 
that will steadily diminish as it is customary in most unions 
for new recruits to sign a contracting-in form at the same 
time that they sign their admission form to the union.” 

The Civil Servants lost to the allied trade union move- 
ment include the Union of Post Office Workers with 
85,000 members, the Civil Service Clerical Association 
with 19,000 members, and the Post Office Engineering 
Union with 18,000 members. 

The report further states: 
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Provisions regarding picketing and intimidation have, in 
a number of instances, made it a little more difficult for 
unions to carry on strikes effectively. This interference has 
not bee important, but it has meant that individual strikers 


have from time to time been fined or imprisoned for con- 
travening the new provisions. .. . 


Since 1927 there has arisen no case of an illegal strike, so 


this main provision of the 1927 act has not yet had occasion 
to be brought into operation. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in his Labor Day address last fall, said that “al- 
though the enactment of the statute was strongly opposed 
by the Labour party in the House of Commons, it has 
been neither repealed nor amended during the ten years 
following its enactment, although the Labour party has 
been in control of the government for part of the time.” 

Dr. Butler, in arguing that such a law would be a 
Magna Carta for American workers, neglects to mention 
the unsuccessful effort of the Labour government in 1930 
to amend the act, a failure due to the fact that Prime 
Minister MacDonald had only a plurality in the House 
of Commons and could not effect a compromise amend- 
ment acceptable to both Labour and the Liberals whose 
vote was needed for a majority. Nor does Dr. Butler take 
into consideration Labour’s attitude toward the law. 
Every Trades Union Congress since 1927 has denounced 
the act and resolved to repeal it as soon as possible. J. C. 
Little of the Amalgamated Engineering Union told the 
1934 Trades Union Congress, “We are simply living in a 
fool’s paradise because the act has never operated against 
us. When they care to exercise their authority under that 
act, the possibility is that we will get a bit of a fright, and 
it is for that reason my union and IJ are insisting on this 
matter being kept in the forefront of the demands of 
Labour.” 

Harold Laski of the London School of Economics, who 
is a social philosopher as well as a penetrating student of 
modern affairs, sees implications in the situations that 
trade unionists are not taking very seriously. He believes 
that the law has had a powerful psychological effect on 
the unions, an effect more pre-natal than post-natal, as he 
describes it, and that it has served to hedge in and re- 
strict the labor movement in more ways than labor real- 
izes. He sees it as a vicious act of a contracting capitalism 
with leanings toward fascism, a capitalism on the defen- 
sive because it was shaking in its boots. Such a law, he 
observes, would be extremely useful to a capitalist gov- 
ernment threatened by an unruly labor movement with a 
different political philosophy. Mr. Laski holds that the 
important part of the law is that which makes strikes ille- 
gal if they are designed to “coerce the government either 
directly or by inflicting hardship upon the community.” 
He sees this as a measure reserved by the government for 


use in a crisis, particularly one in which the system might ° 


be threatened. 


The Lesson From British Experience 


Ir MAY BE THAT THE TRADE DISPUTES AND TRADE UNIONS ACT, 
which Ernest Bevins calls “more of an insult than an 
injury,” has been partly responsible for the conservative 
policies of the labor movement's leaders. It is true that 
the past decade has been one of cooperation with the 
powers-that-be. But with a depression, a depleted treasury 
following the General Strike, and a heavy indebtedness 
to the co-ops, trade unionism has not been in a position 
financially to enter into any large scale labor disputes. 
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There are, however, groups who believe that the heads~ 
of the movement at present are so anxious to get along ~ 
with those in power that they will take peace at almost ’ 
any price. Such observers as G. D. H. Cole, Oxford pro-~ 
fessor and historian of the labor movement, believe that 
if leadership for an insurgent movement, such as John — 
L. Lewis has provided in this country, were available, we © 
might soon witness an English version of the CIO, grow- — 
ing out of rank-and-file dissatisfaction in certain union ~ 
groups, and in the great mass of unorganized workers in 
the newer industries. | 

On the other hand, it is plain that the ruling class has 
not pressed the advantage it secured with the passage of | 
the trade disputes act. It stopped with this harsh warn- — 
ing to the labor movement, and did not proceed to crush ~ 
the weakened unions, as it might have done. 


‘THE CONCLUSION SEEMS INEVITABLE THAT BRITAIN IS WILLING 
to give her trade unions a fairly free rein so long as they 
do not rise up against the established system. If and when 
the system is threatened, then the record of the effects of 
the trade disputes act may be a bitter story. 

In the meantime, labor and capital get along fairly 
amicably. British trade disputes are mild restrained affairs 
compared to those in America. G. D. H. Cole explained 
this on the basis that “we in England are a law-abiding 
people and you in America are not,” and he referred to 
espionage, strikebreaking and other employer tactics as 
much as to any lawlessness on the part of the unions. 
British employers will frequently shut down their plants 
during a trade dispute, rather than use strikebreakers. 

Collective bargaining is fairly generally accepted except 
in some of the newer industries, such as the automobile 
business, where, as in America, labor is just beginning to 
demand a hearing, and where, also as in America, em- 
ployers are loathe to grant it. 

The people I met saw some irony in the fact that 
Americans are discussing repressive measures taken by 
Great Britain to curb trade unions as possible models for 
use here. They were quite familiar with the Coronado 
case, in which the United States Supreme Court decided 
“that a union could be sued through service upon its 
officers and that its funds could be made liable for the 
unlawful acts of union members,” a decision based upon 
the recognition of the union as an entity, and upon the 
conclusion that “public policy requires that unions be 
liable for the acts of their agents.” 

As a report on Labor Union Responsibility and Control 
made by the City Club of New York last summer indi- 
cated: “Not only can a union [in America] be held 
liable for unlawful acts or breach of contract, individual 
members of the union who are in any way a party to the 
unlawful acts can be held severally liable to the full ex- 
tent of their property,” as occurred in the Danbury Hat- 
ters case. And the use of the injunction as a weapon to 
impair labor’s strength is an old story in this country. 

If we wish to “do like England,” we shall find it neces- 
sary to accord to our labor movement some fundamental 
privileges it does not have now, either legally or in the 
public’s opinion. 

In the meantime, it seems unfortunate that misinterpre- 
tation of the British philosophy of trade unionism’s place 
in the social structure should continue to add to the con- 
fusion of thinking in this country, obscuring the real 
dangers of proposed oppressive measures. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Very Well, Let’s Be Logical 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


_ RESPONDING, AS ONE DOES AS A MATTER OF COURSE IN WasH- 
ington, to an ominous summons from the White House, 
I found the usually affable President Taft distinctly chilly, 
even gruff. 

“You sent for me, Mr. President?” 

“Yes, I did. To you as responsible head of its Wash- 
ington staff I desire to make formal complaint against 
the Associated Press. I cannot say that I have investigated 
the matter personally, but I am credibly informed that 
your news reports of the Ballinger investigation have been 
and continue to be grossly unfair to Secretary Ballinger.” 

“Mr. President,” I replied, “from my heart I thank you 
for those comforting words, and if you will be so good 
as to give them to me in writing over your signature I 
certainly can use them in my business.” 

“What do you mean?” he snapped. 

“This morning I am in receipt of at least four letters, 
forwarded by our New York headquarters, from western 
editors to exactly opposite effect—charging us with being 
grossly biased in Mr. Ballinger’s favor.” 

“Ts that true?” The President’s tone was milder. 

“If it were not I would not say so; but if you doubt 
me I can show you a great stack of correspondence, most- 
ly to that effect but generally critical, even abusive, from 
both sides. Harassed by this cross-barrage I have person- 
ally and daily compared our news stories with the com- 
mittee’s stenographic record, and I can assure you that 
our report has been from the beginning and continues 
to be both accurate and fair. As for your own sources of 
information, Mr. Ballinger’s chief counsel yesterday called 
at my office to complain not only of hostile headlines and 
editorials—some of them in newspapers which do not 
receive our service—but even of a cartoon in a monthly 
magazine.” 

The President pushed his chair away from his desk, 
threw back his head and roared with laughter as he 
cried: 

“Well! If you’re being lambasted by both sides, I guess 
you must be just about right, and you can forget all about 
it. Now, Gavit, you know how it feels to be President of 
the United States!” 

That was in the happy, peaceful domestic days before 
the World War, and the controversies raging around Mr. 
Taft’s already doomed political head (like that almost 
forgotten affair when the Secretary of the Interior was 
chosen by the cabal scheming for Theodore Roosevelt’s 
return to the White House as the vulnerable point for 
attack in the Taft administration) were, as compared 
with those besetting his latest successor, as a game of 
pinochle to a tropical hurricane. But the present Mr. 
Roosevelt would appreciate the anecdote. President Wil- 
son did when I told him of it. 

The episode is recalled to me by the variety and con- 
tradictions of comment, oral and written, evoked by re- 
marks of mine in these pages; more particularly regard- 
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ing the recent general election in Soviet Russia. Also by 
my animadversions from time to time upon the dicta- 
torships in Germany and Italy, the outrages upon the 
Jews, the Japanese raid and massacres in China, the civil 
war in Spain, and other matters in controversy. With ref- 
erence particularly to the Russian election, I could prove 
by these reactions either that I have joined in the anti- 
Soviet conspiracy of the capitalist “kept press,” or that I 
have “sold out to the Reds.” Ho-hum! Such is life for any 
commentator these days, be he ever so scrupulous in his 
efforts to make sense out of what is going on; already 
sufficiently discouraged by the absence of sense from 
most of it. Like Mr. Roosevelt, we catch it either way, 
frequently both. But we have Mr. Taft’s authority for 
accepting it.as all in the day’s work. 


Precarious Days for Logic 


Locic AND ITs BEDRAGGLED TWIN-HALF-STEP-SISTER, CONSIST- 
ency, are having an uncommonly hard time of it keeping 
their footing in this distracted sphere. Logic is at best a 
kittle horse to ride, frequently empowering its rider only 
to be, as Joseph W. Krutch put it, “wrong with conf- 
dence.” For as I have pointed out many times, without 
accurate known factors, logic leads astray inexorably— 
the more unerring the logic the more certain the erro- 
neous conclusions. Never in the history of the world was 
there a situation with more factors unknown and un- 
knowable, including the inscrutable will of God who 
“moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform.” 
And confusion is worse confounded by hot prejudice and 
emotions, and misinformation shading off into besotted 
ignorance, bedevilling consideration and argument. 
And the world picture is so distorted by absurdities! 
At random alluding to only a few of them. ... Here 
ostensibly in the. interests of peace and friendship are 
flocks of Japanese demons running amuck in China with 
a technique of rapine and butchery calculated to make 
Tamerlane and Genghis Khan green with envy. Here 
was the League of Nations, nominally inflicting “sanc- 
tions” against Italy to halt its rape of Ethiopia, and all 
the while its leading and seemingly most indignant mem- 
ber, Great Britain, suffering the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany which it controls, to supply, at the rate of thou- 
sands of barrels a day, the oil without which Italy could 
not have moved hand or foot. Here is President Roose- 
velt, in the name of our would-be blindly isolationist 
nation, talking gruffly to and about aggressors all and 
sundry—especially Japan which has stepped on one of 
our toes in a far place where by our own definition the 
toe should not have been; everybody knowing all the 
time that he doesn’t intend to do anything about it; so 
much so that Italian newspapers openly attribute our 
vaunted “self-restraint” to cowardice. And as buttress for 
our stay-at-home policy, the President proposes more war- 
ships of the sort designed primarily for long range opera- 
tions overseas; on top of the current billion-a-year for 
our military establishment, more millions for the war- 
dogs, on such ships as dictators want for the purposes of 
expanding empire! Meanwhile he clamors for economies 
to balance the budget and revive prosperity for this tax- 
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hemorrhaged nation. The old stuff . . . we must guaran- 
tee peace by arming to the teeth; avoid war by being con- 
stantly on the alert, at hair-trigger with Fear’s finger 
upon it. 


Behind All—Starvation 


RETURNING VIsIToRs TO EUROPE, LETTERS FROM WELL IN- 
formed and widely scattered sources, intelligent news- 
paper information and comment all over the world, all 
tell the same story: Of virtually universal fear of war. 
Something like 50 percent of all the peoples believe that 
there will be war; the rest fear it but hope that somehow 
it may be averted—this war that nobody wants, except 
the few who imagine that they will profit from it, includ- 
ing such of the dictators as are intelligent enough to 
realize that only by chronic war-hypnosis saturating their 
people can they hold their power. Yet the astonishing 
thing is that even among those who expect war there is 
no agreement as to when, where, about what; or with 
what alignment of allies who will fight whom. Every- 
body with some sort of chip on his shoulder, glaring 
fearfully about for the trouble that nobody wants and 
nobody is in a condition to meet. 

Behind all lurks Starvation—the Germans within sight 
of it, their belts pulled in till their stomachs feel their 
backbones; the Italians hardly in better case, the bank- 
rupt Fascist government openly confiscating capital; the 
Japanese over the verge of ruin and grimly destroying 
any supposed ability of demoralized China to recoup the 
losses of either. Starvation is the inevitable forerunner of 
revolution; absurdly to that end these despotic, blood-and- 
treasure-wasting repressing governments have at the 
same time turned bread into cannon, armed and trained 
their people, even the little children, for it, in the tech- 
niques of fighting and inured them body and spirit to 
reckless, merciless destruction. Their sane people, who 
might temper their revolt and lead it in constructive meas- 
ures, are mostly in jail or exile, or dead. A tithe of the 
armament waste, under the direction of sane leadership, 
would suffice to set humanity’s feet again in the paths of 
peaceful intercourse. 

The controversies are largely imaginary. But as to these 
and the real ones as well, there are only two ways to 
dissolve them—Force and Reason. Really only one way, 
because sooner or later those temporarily settled by Force 
without justice have to be settled again, and again, and 
again, until Reason finds the merits, and relegates Force 
to its proper incidental function, that of policing for the 
maintenance of the common sense. The genius of the 
League of Nations was (and is) in that it embodies this 
conception. Even were the world to plunge again into the 
abyss of general conflict, all the more certain were the 
reincarnation of that idea, without which there can be 
no international peace any more. 

The League of Nations has three distinct functions. 
First to liquidate the World War, by transferring its un- 
solved problems to the common council table. Amazing 
has been the success of that procedure. Few realize how 


many acute issues, any one of which formerly would have ° 


precipitated violence, have been settled amicably, by me- 
diation and the adjudication of the World Court. Second, 
to organize and implement by continuous scientific re- 
search and interchange of information international co- 
operation for human welfare, in the fields of labor and 
industry, health and sanitation, economic intercourse, in- 
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tellectual advance, and so on. In this function the achieve- 
ment has been incomparable, and behind all the uproar. 
it goes on magnificently. ; 

Third and most important was the function of guaran- 
teeing peace in the world by underwriting the security of 
the nations, great and small alike, sanctioned by the com. 
mon power. Its failure in this respect was due in the first” 
place to the refusal of the United States to participate; 
then to the default of its member nations to their pledges — 
and responsibilities. The league has no power or con- 
science apart from those of its members. Because of the — 
recalcitrance of the United States and its encourage-~ 
ment to those whose participation never was sincere, the ~ 
league has been hamstrung. Nevertheless by its voice has — 
been registered forever in the annals of mankind a denun- . 
ciation by world public opinion of the treason of Italy — 
and Japan under which both those nations quiver to this — 
day. It is their own conviction of sin that aggravates their © 
behavior; amid their very arrogance they squirm, mouth- 
ing alibis to the indictment, the pleas in confession and 
avoidance of those who know they are guilty. But they 
are well aware that behind the judgment of the court of 
human decency there is no police power to enforce it. 
All the rest of the world knows it as well, and so we are 
for the moment back in the stage of every-man-for-him- 
self, wasting fabulous treasure in individual armament — 
at the expense of food and progress. + 


Of Farmers in War Paint 


WHERE (DEMANDS ONE OF MY CORRESPONDENTS) WOULD 
you leave pacifism behind and shoot to kill? Or (since at 
your age you are excused, leaving to the young the killing 
and being killed in your defense if not for your profit) 
will you let the boys from farm and factory shoot the boys 
from other farms and factories? 

I am the more responsive to that honest challenge be- 
cause I have so often uttered myself that “farms-and-fac- 
tories” stuff. Only lately did I discern the fallacy of it, 
which lies precisely in the fact that seldom if ever—save 
if you please in labor riots and civil war, or in last-stand 
defense against foreign invasion—is any of the shooting 
done by farmers or factory hands. They are not Italian 
farmers, vintners, opera singers, factory workers, who are 
bombing straw-built villages and committing wholesale 
indiscriminate massacre in still unconquered Ethiopia. 
They are not Japanese rice growers, jinricksha-drawers 
or factory laborers who are doing the like in China. 
They are soldiers, by their uniforms, their so-called dis- 
cipline, their hypnotism under the hocus-pocus of pseudo- 
patriotism and military usage expressly absolved from 
personal responsibility and the normal instincts and in- 
hibitions of human decency. Whatever they may have 
been in their former incarnation at home, they are devils 
incarnate now. 

In many countries beside my own—England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Greece; yes, even among the Fellahin in 
Egypt—I have met on terms of cordial human equality 
and understanding farmers, shepherds, fishermen, moun- 
taineers, miners, merchants great and small, exchanging 
human values in mutual regard and respect. I have per- 
sonal friends among them and know them by name. I 
have eaten bread and salt in their homes. I have drunk 
the impossible Greek wine with the portside sailors 
in Candia of Crete and under the awful cliffs at 
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the volcano’s rim on Santorin. I have foregathered with 
the machine-hands in Bata’s shoe factory at Zlin in Mo- 
ravia and at Krupp’s in Essen of the Rhineland. I have 
photographed the happy children in their Sunday best 
in Cicmany, the show village of Slovakia. These lovable 
people would be welcomed by me in my country or in 
my home, as I was welcome in theirs. I would not harm 
a hair of any head among them. I defy the President 
of the United States by proclamation, the two houses of 
Congress by any statute, yes, or any unanimous vote of 
all the people in solemn referendum, to make these my 
“enemies,” or me theirs. 

But let them leave their farms, their nets, their 
vineyards and their factories, abandon the qualities which 
made me love them, put on the uniforms and the panoply 
of war, and invade my country and threaten my home by 
sea and land and air with diabolical lethal enginery, bent 
upon murder, pillage and destruction to force their will 
(or that of the authorities deluding them) upon me and 
mine and upon my people—upon any pretext whatso-, 
ever—I shall do my best to resist them. With my fellow 
citizens I shall enlist to the utmost of my resources and 
ability such force as I can command and as the circum- 
stances may require. . . . Just as I would enlist it against 
a threatened invasion of any other sort of savages, or 
beasts of the forest. 


What Then of Pacifism? 


Nor woutp I wisH oUR SELF-DEFENSE TO BE PALSIED BY 
protracted and largely uninformed cracker-barrel and 
town-pump palaver. It is plausible that the people should 
decide whether they shall sacrifice their sons and their 
solvency—I have myself often advocated such a ref- 
erendum as that contemplated in the proposed (Ludlow) 
constitutional amendment. I have become convinced that 
it would be folly; betraying lack of confidence in and 
tying the hands of our elected representatives in the pre- 
liminary diplomatic measures which might avert war; 
fatally confusing the people, opening the way for floods 
of foreign-paid propaganda to that end; dividing counsel 
at the very moment when unity is vital. The floor of Con- 
gress, composed of representatives already more than 
sufficiently amenable to propaganda-inspired _ public 
clamor, is the place for that debate, and time is of the 
essence. Moreover, after such an episode as the sinking 
of the Lusitania or the recent bombing of the Panay it 
is quite thinkable that momentary popular hysterics 
might sweep us into war despite best efforts of the elected 
administration to prevent it. 

So all this makes me a militarist, believer in and tolera- 
tor of war? Not on your life! With every fiber of me 
I hate it and all the talk of its compensations, its “glories” 
and the rest of its sickening bunk. Soldiers and soldiering 
have been in all times a blight upon the world. War is 
the supreme folly of nations. The very word as denoting 
a respectable human enterprise ought to paralyze our 
tongues. 

I can understand and profoundly respect the real paci- 
fist, the unutterably brave consistent follower of the non- 
resisting Nazarene. There is no obscurity in His teach- 
ings; no room for quibbling about His prohibition of the 
use of force in any circumstances against fellow man. 
Self-defense has no warrant in that philosophy. Spare me 
any twaddle about that “scourge of small cords”—at all 
events nobody was hurt; it wasn’t a machine gun! ... 
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I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.... 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you. ... They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. (To which St. Paul added the sanc- 
tion: In so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.) 


But the half pacifists are too much for me. Mostly they 
are notably quarrelsome, arrogating to themselves the 
right to fling provocative epithets, to impute unworthy 
motives, to criticize and classify their fellows. The paci- 
fism of Jesus would abolish the force which underpins 
the authority of courts, restrains and punishes the mur- 
derer, the robber, the cheat; yet the most truculent 
pacifist of my acquaintance was personally largely re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the New York State 
Constabulary. 

But all this is cave man stuff. Such talk belongs to the 
Paleolithic Age, which we thought we had left behind. 
It is quite true that the logic of what I have been saying 
leads straight toward the Pit, as always it has led; to 
tribal arrogance (another name for nationalism); to 
wasteful and menacing armament races; to starvation of 
whole peoples—to mutually ruinous wars in which there 
can be no victor. This is the stark logic of individual self- 
defense, whether of persons or of nations. Under modern 
conditions and techniques of warfare, I dare not await 
actual invasion of my home; I must meet the “enemy” 
half-way, or even upon his own doorstep. Myself now 
the aggressor, ridiculously pleading “self-defense”! Leave 
human intercourse to Force and the vicious circle will 
inexorably complete itself in increasing militarism, star- 
vation, dictatorship. Not even by isolation, impossi- 
ble any more, or by a pusillanimous “neutrality” which 
in operation encourages aggressors, can we escape it. You 
cannot be both half-pacifist and armed for war. As the 
little girl said of the barking, tail-wagging dog: “I don’t 
know which end of him to believe!” 

Away with all of it! The alternative is single and 
obvious: the establishment of Reason, on the basis so 
amply, so thrillingly set forth once for all in Mr. Wilson’s 
famous Fourteen Points announced to the United States 
Senate on January 18, 1918. International cooperation in 
mutual guarantee, backed by police force and economic 
penalties sufficient to deter the treaty breaker, the ag- 
gressor, the brigand, such as now both cause and take 
advantage of the international anarchy. There is no other 
way. Back we must come to it, soon or late; whether 
after another perhaps final debacle of present civilization, 
or through and despite the currently ruinous bungling. 

I hardly expect to see it happen; but it is my firm 
conviction that were the United States to take immedi- 
ately its too-long-empty place as a member of the Society 
of Nations already organized and functioning brilliantly 
in all respects save the most vital one in which it is 
crippled chiefly by our absence, the world situation would 
be transformed in the twinkling of an eye. It would 
restore courage to the heart and hope of Democracy 
everywhere; as by magic it would halt the fear inspired 
multiplication of armaments. It would leave the Musso. 
linis, the Hitlers, the Japanese war-makers unendurably 
far out on the end of the limb where they are busily, 
insanely sawing between themselves and the trees. And, 
best of all, it would free the now wasting energies of men 
for the mighty task of rebuilding the world for the 
habitation of a sane humanity. 
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THIs DISTRACTED RACE NEEDS A BENCH MARK. THAT IS A KIND 
of stone monument set in the earth by governments to give 
all engineers a starting point for their lines and levels. We 
are in the situation of the ancient Egyptians: they had to 
invent geometry to re-measure their allotted fields each year 
after the Nile flood swept away all surface landmarks. They 
had to erect an enduring and accepted mark from which to 
run their angles. We have none from which to plot our new 
geometry of social change. But we do have the floods—of 
war, of economic depression, of technological change, of 
international anarchy. They wash away all our mind-marks 
and leave us to stumble across blank fields in spinning circles 
of confusion that are the very character of our time. Each 
man, theory, class, nation grabs what can be grabbed. You 
and I drift in a vague flux of hopes and fears that offer no 
axiom for our thinking, no fulcrum for our wills. 

Our first need then is to settle on a bench mark of principle 
from which we can project an enduring geometry of society 
that will, invisible but sovereign, survive the floods, and some 
day as in Egypt, teach us to build the dams that will control 
them. These books offer hope that we may agree on such a 
datum-point; their widely varied lines intersect. This center 
is their passion for the re-discovery of the individual and the 
assertion of his final value. 

As good geometers let us draw a figure for Theorem I. 
This small circle stands for the integral man. Into his unity 
from one side cuts a large circle, A, that claims one part of 
him for society and its institutions, and assesses his duties, 
rewards, and abnegations in the community. By sacrifices of 
his self he secures great practical benefits. Herein he subsists. 
From the opposite side cuts circle B, of infinite radius, that 
defines a realm of the individual untouched by circle A— 
the inviolable integrity of the human being in relation to 
whatever reality he finds within himself or beyond society. 
Herein he exists, alone and sovereign, with a meaning not 
contingent on membership. 

Fortunately we have a sincere and moving example of our 
figure in Eleanor Roosevelt’s autobiography, This Is My 
Story. With arduous honesty she tells her personal story as 
child, mother, homemaker, and keeps it separate from the 
story of the wife of the President. She achieves a psychological 
tour-de-force almost unique in literature; she keeps her circles 
apart with an amazing aloofness. If they cross it is in reverse 
—when her private character influences her public career. 
She borrows no glamor or exemptions from her status, but as 
a courageous democrat, treats the First Lady of the Land as 
a woman. This book is a symbol we welcome for it asserts, 
on the highest authority, the primacy of the individual life. 
It is an argument from experience (although perhaps without 
intent) against the totalitarian philosophy. 

That philosophy threatens us today with the plausible 
extension of the radius of social circle A over the whole man 
until he is left null and void without reason for being, or 
even for his institutions that are, in the end, useful only as 
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they keep him alive in freedom to seek his private destiny. 
All totalitarianism, whether of state or class, finds its single 
base in arithmetic sums of people that have no unity or 
authority (although the wise imperator identifies himself with 
God); we are ordered to worship congregations of men like 
ourselves. The only power increased by these additions of 
units is that of violence. Therein the dictator finds his prin- 
cipal weapon—death and the fear of death. He must believe 
that he can destroy utterly the untouchable sphere of the 
individual by killing him. One answer to the dictator is to 
deny this axiom whether by the assertion of the personal 
survival of something in the individual, or the survival of his 
meaning in life here as has happened in the case of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. This answer is in essence religious. 


Axpous HuxLry APPROACHES OUR CONFUSION IN A RELIGIOUS 
mood. Ends and Means seems to me the most illuminating 
study of the conflict of society and the individual we have 
had in recent years. Note his concept of our twin circles. The 
claims of society are to be met by “non-attachment in the 
midst of activity.” If men are non-attached they are freed 
from ambition for possession and power, and, as saints and 
philosophers have taught, from the “things of the world.” 
Clearly such men may escape the dictators’ net. But they must 
not escape by martyrdom or quiescence; we must labor for 
the possible better society. This cannot be built on large scale 
political-economic reform, on violence that inevitably breeds 
more violence, on planning alone, but only on individual 
work for reform, on education, and on a system of beliefs 
and ethics. “There is only one way of escape—through acts of 
free will on the part of morally enlightened, intelligent, well 
informed and determined individuals, acting in concert.” The 
rich chapters of the book form a manual for this action. 
The last part concerns the development of this detached 
personality that can be itself, while sharing in social progress. 
The self can be found only in relation to some ultimate real- 
ity, through meditation, awareness of being, and the mystical 
experience. Mr. Huxley arrives where so many of the younger 
English thinkers now seem to arrive—at a kind of Eastern 
mysticism. But this new mysticism is not passive; from con- 
templation, discipline, virtue, the individual must draw 
energy, courage, benevolence that will better the lot of men 
by charity and not by force. Our circles will cross but with 
the individual sovereign. This brave new endeavor to solve 
our dilemma should be read for it is both wise and noble. 


ARCHITECTURE AND Mopern LiFe Is AN ORCHESTRATION ON OUR 
theme by Frank Lloyd Wright, philosopher of architecture, 
and Baker Brownell, philosopher of modern thought at North- 
western University. The happy marriage of their gifts has 
produced a beautiful kind of book, part poetry, part criticism 
of modern life in terms of our buildings, part vision of how 
the imagined demesne of Broadacres might restore our in- 
tegrity by offering us escape from regimentation and urban 
sterility. Note how close they come to the bench mark of 
Huxley. Mr. Wright says: “The future for architecture de- 
pends upon a new sense of reality, a different success idea, a 
deeper social consciousness, a finer integrity of the individ- 
ual.” Professor Brownell in a brilliant exposition of the mul- 
tiple fragmentation of our lives by a pluralism of social forces 
points out that we achieve regimentation but not integration. 
This incessant division of labor and interest gives us brute 
power and mobility, but tends toward “human disintegration 
in the face of increasing social organization.” Only sometimes 
does this power create buildings of “an honest, if cold, glory.” 
How different from the warm organic beauty of the silo that 
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expresses a man’s ultimate relation to his earth and his 
necessity. 

Architecture must grow from within. The heart of the 
building is the man and his spirit. It must merge with the 
earth to serve organic and functional needs. But our achi- 
tecture is imposed, authoritarian, derived. It can use all the 
gifts of technology, but must not serve technology. Since 
architects are geometers let us sum up in terms of their space 
symbolism. Wright would restore man to his intimate hori- 
zontal relation to the earth from which his structures grow 
by nature. The vertical pile divorces him from reality and 
expresses not himself, but the group mastery of techniques. 
Brownell shifts his axis to state the same thesis. As man sacri- 
fices himself to the horizontal multifarious expansion of so- 
ciety, he loses himself in the fragmentary dispersions of his 
nature. The vertical plane restores unity. But Brownell’s 
symbol is not the towering plinth of glass and metal; it is 
the spire of man’s being rising toward something eternal. 


How cAN WE GET QUICKSILVERY STUART CHASE’s GAY STUDY OF 
the meaning of words into our figure? Well, he found it 


difficult to convey his meanings to people, and then that half , 


our communication consists of unintelligible dlabs of dlabs, 
and so he discovered the prophets of the new science of 
“semantics,” or the nature of meaning. After due tribute to 
the creators of this discipline from Korzybski through Ogden 
and Richards down to the iconoclastic Thurman Arnold, he 
goes for a joyous ride among the users of words. He awards 
the Blab Prize to the philosophers, declares the scientist and 
mathematician talk a lovely pure language often without 
content, the economists ride a verbal merry-go-round from 
Right to Left, the judges use an obsolete dialect, and the 
statesmen master the dictionary for terms that will cover up 
their folly. We are a tongue-tied race that thinks it can talk, 
halfdumb, halfliar, and can attain neither progress nor 
peace until it finds out what meaning means. 

Our besetting sins are: to identify words with things, and 
to misuse abstract terms. The remedy is to use words that 
have “referents’—and a referent is a real event at some place 
at some time as understood by an actual person. Instead of 
thinking of “the Japanese” we must think of a middle-aged 
silk worker in Tokyo in 1938 reading in a newspaper about 
American women boycotting him out of a job. That will 
have meaning for both sides. And meaning will fall within 
the circle of man’s individual experience. The abstract gen- 
eralization, useful for economy, always blurs meaning for it 
disregards the uniqueness and reality of the inner man. It 
kidnaps the man into a class, and so by our very words the 
social circle extends its usurpations. Stuart Chase, too, per- 
haps unwittingly, is pleading for the restoration of the mean- 
ing of the individual by making him the arbiter of all 
meanings. 

Huxley hopes man can regain sovereignty over himself 
by the mystical way of life. Wright and Brownell would re- 
set his feet upon the earth. Chase perceives that if we cannot 
translate our private experience we become mass men, be- 
trayed by illusions. Dare we not hope that our stumbling 
search is converging on one bench mark and that this may 
reveal itself as a new Bill of Rights for Everyman? 


The Friends 


. SWORDS INTO PLOUGHSHARES, by Mary Hoxie Jones. Macmillan. 
374 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


IN THIS BOOK WITH THE PROPHETIC TITLE Mary Hoxte Jones 
catches, and actually passes to us, the spirit of the young 
Quaker men and women who did something new and beau- 
tiful in a world of cynics and fear-worshippers. 

No “catalog of ships” and dates or tables of supplies and 
costs, this. Whatever tables there are have food on them, 
and while there are enough dates to keep us historically 
informed the sensation one has in reading the book, as 
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chapter follows chapter, is one of growth in experience of 
a spirit caught or glimpsed in differing personalities and in 
widely separated situations. 

Miss Jones explains carefully in footnotes where her writ- 
ing is imaginative and where it is factual but the reality of 
the experience brushes aside the footnotes and leaves the 
impression of the picture clear and distinct in outline. 

Such words as the first of our American workers wrote 
out of Germany in June 1918: “I am very happy in this 
service and count it a great privilege to represent the So- 
ciety of Friends as an ambassador of Christ when my gov- 
ernment has not yet any representative here,” suggests some- 
thing, and the fact that forty thousand Germans assisted 
in the child-feeding and that all political and church groups 
in Germany were able to work together whole-heartedly on 
these relief committees shows something of the singleness 
of purpose which motivated the work. 

Conversations among workers suggesting the effect of the 
work on them add a suggestion of perspective and analysis. 
Why the work of relief and help had to be so different in 
France, Germany, Poland, Russia, and among the unfor- 
tunate coal miners in Pennsylvania, West Virginia -and 
Kentucky, is all evidence of the power to adapt and meet 
situations which had been developed in this group. 

Miss Jones closes her writing, though the book has a 
valuable chronological appendix, with a quotation from the 
original Quaker, George Fox. And, although I can hardly 
agree that the Service Committee is itself an ocean of life 
and love, the work which Miss Jones has described is cer- 
tainly an evidence that somewhere such an ocean does exist: 
“T saw that there was an ocean of darkness and death, but 
I saw also that there was an ocean of light and love which 
flowed over it.’ That is what the Service Committee has done 
and will continue to do. It is an ocean of light and love 
which flows over the ocean of darkness and death.” 

Perhaps being the daughter of a professor of philosophy 
at a Quaker college has given Miss Jones peculiar facility 
in the selection of quotations from the Bible and the poets, 
but at any rate she has been extraordinarily successful in 
her selection of frontispieces for her chapters. So I would 
like to extract one with which to end this account of her 
book. This from the journal of the Quaker Saint, John 
Woolman, who is credited with stimulating the conscience 
of the Quakers in America to break through the crusts of 
custom into a new conception of right in connection with 
human slavery. To such a sensitiveness of the concept I feel 
this book of Miss Jones calls us: “I was informed that this 
mass was human beings in as great misery as they could 
be, and live, that I was mixed with them, and that hence- 
forth I might not consider myself as a distinct or separate 
beinosneies L. HotiincswortH Woop 


Under the Clouds of War 


THE FINAL CHOICE—America BETWEEN EvRoPE ANp AsiIA, by Ste- 
phen and Joan Raushenbush. Reynal and Hitchcock. 331 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


I SPEAK FOR THE CHINESE, by Carl Crow. Harper and Brothers. 84 
pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


CHINA FACES JAPAN, by sixteen writers, edited by Arthur D. Young, 
Chinese Students Christian Association, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 80 pp., paper. Price 35 cents through the association. 


LIVING IN CRISIS, by Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Marshall Jones Co., Bos- 
ton. 114 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Tue RavUsHENBUSH BOOK Is, IN THE FIRST INSTANCE, A PLEA 
for enactment of the Ludlow Amendment which provides 
that a declaration of war shall become effective only when 
confirmed through a national referendum. But even though 
one may not agree with that proposal—mainly, perhaps, 
because wars nowadays happen without being formally de- 
clared—the book is well worth reading. Few citizens realize 
the sensational implications of the report of the Senate Muni- 
tions Committee until they are disentangled, as they here 
are, from the mass of surrounding information. The cold- 
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blooded bargains, the lack of social responsibility shown in 
our most influential circles, the drift of our government on 
the currents of a blind mercantilism, are brought out in this 
book with shocking clarity. 

It is characteristic of present day thinking in pacifist cir- 
cles that the recommendations made in this book are not 
nearly as sharply defined or as convincing as are the indict- 
ments. The reason is, of course, that a really sound program 
would take us outside the range of possibilities of action 
within the frame of a capitalist society. How to persuade 
that society to adopt, for the security of its own highest 
human and cultural stakes, measures that tend to destroy it 
—that is the task for the propagandist of peace. 

In one respect we have advanced since 1917, namely in 
our resistance to war propaganda. (And we need be, for 
never was the onslaught technically as effective as it now is.) 
We have learned to allow for the bias of a writer without 
necessarily rejecting all the information he supplies. Take, 
for instance, the disarming frankness of Carl Crow’s appeal 
on behalf of the Chinese; it is an excellent little book, just 
because the author does not pretend to a lofty objectivity and 
testifies from the vantage point of long personal experience. 

Also good of its kind is the symposium put out by the 
Chinese students of America, with the aid of such well 
known writers as Lin Yutang, Chih Meng, Chen Han-seng, 
Raymond L. Buell, Freda Utley, E. Stanley Jones and others. 
In these essays also the appeal to reason prevails, and’ opin- 
ions are fortified with plenty of data. That the writers do not 
present every side of their common subject is taken for 
granted; and so the inevitable one-sidedness of the presenta- 
tion is not necessarily misleading. 

In twelve short addresses, the president of Oberlin 
University gives frank expression to the views of a mature 
mind on matters of social concern to all thoughtful Amer- 
icans. An avowed pacifist, he proves that student pledges 
never to take part in war are not helpful. Undisguisedly 
pessimistic over the immediate world outlook and over the 
chance which young people have today to make their own 
position secure, he traces in a few strong lines the way from 
seeming futility of social effort to real influence. Even “‘let- 
ters to your Senator,” as he would have them conceived, need 
not be as ineffective as they usually are. War cannot be 
suppressed, but its causes can be removed.—Bruno Lasker 


Lurid Science 


TOMBS, TRAVEL AND TROUBLE, by Lawrence Griswold. 
Curl, Inc. 337 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Hillman 


THERE ARE SCIENTISTS, AMONG THEM ARCHAEOLOGISTS, WHO 
when they organize an expedition and set out upon it, know 
where they are going, how to get there, what they are going 
for, how to secure and handle the men who work for them. 
They know what equipment to take with them and when it 
fails them, have sufficient resourcefulness to find or make 
substitutes. And when something like fever or accident 
overtakes them, they nurse their companions through thick 
and thin. If later, much later, their heroism leaks out, it is 
not through their own headlines. When rarely they lose a 
man through circumstances which have gone quite beyond 
human control there remains a lurking sense of guilt at 
failing in a responsibility undertaken, met, in part over- 
come, and only at last given over. These scientists, knowing 
their job, stay with it and come back with findings to which 
they apply themselves. Often their greatest thrill comes in 
the laboratory when they discover some small item which 
illuminates their problem as with a floodlight. 

There are those who call themselves archaeologists. Their 
claim to the title is Wanderlust, and they wander. They do 
not know where they are going or how to get there, much 
less what they are going for. Their equipment is that rec- 
ommended by the sports shops. They know neither how to 
use it, nor how to take care of it. Generally they lose it or 
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forget it when they set out through the jungle just as night 


is about to fall. They do not know the country they visit, © 


much less how to deal with men, so they lose their men - 


or are deserted by them. Their reports give exact accounts” 
of the condition of beards at all times, of the occasions and | 
amount of their drinks, of ruses by which they fool the 
natives and consequently jeopardize the entire expedition. : 

Griswold belongs to the second type. His account 1s science © 
at its most lurid. He has never outlived his Boy Scout days. © 
He must be on his way. He would not be bothered by insist-~ 
ing that his companion make efforts to sight and detour a _ 
bushmaster. There is “blood on every page” in the form of © 


snakebite, .hold-ups, hideous manglings and death. The — 


spirit in which the disasters are recounted suggest that they 
are what the author went for. If they are true they can 


only nauseate a real scientist by their ineptitude. And in 337 i 


pages of text there is no indication of the slightest contribu- 
tion made to science. The jacket however shows that the sum 
total of newspaper headlines was considerable. 

Professor of anthropology Grapys A. REICHARD 
Barnard College 


Order Must Be Planned! 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER, by Lionel 
Robbins. Macmillan. 330 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Proressor Rogpins HAS PREEMPTED FOR HIMSELF IN ENGLAND 
the role occupied in this country most notably by Walter 
Lippmann. Both are protagonists of something termed lib- 
eralism which stands in their minds sharply over against 
something called collectivism. It is easy for discussion on 
such topics to descend to the level of mere battle of words 
in which the precise values of the verbal counters are never 
appraised. And I for one find the present author too loose 
a definer of terms to be able to go along to his conclusions. 
And this dissent is emphatic, although I respect and cherish 
certain of the purposes his thinking aims to advance, and 
believe that he issues many helpful warnings to the too 
facile advocates of “planning.” 

The theme of this book is that economic planning is im- 
practical, undesirable and :unproductive. At the national 
level it requires an excessive degree of centralization and 
regimentation; and even were these desirable, national plan- 
ning quickly confronts the need for international planning 
because of the obvious need of exports and imports. And 
at the international level planning would involve a degree 
of breakdown of national lines and loyalties which it is 
quixotic to contemplate and morally unsound to favor. 
What is needed is “international liberalism” which uses the 
best of capitalism to get high productivity and maximum 
individual freedom without obliteration of national lines. 
So, briefly, runs the argument. 

It is readily seen that we have to go behind the words of 
such a discussion. And the first and major word to examine 
is the word “planning” itself. “Planning,” says Professor 
Robbins, “involves governmental control of production in 
some form or other. It was the aim of the liberal plan to 
create a framework within which private plans might be 
harmonized. It is the aim of ‘modern’ planning to supersede 
private plans by public—or at any rate to relegate them to 
a very subordinate position.” 

There are two ideas here. The differentiating of private 
and public planning; and the idea of plan as inevitably a 
highly centralized, down-from-the-top idea. 

_It is immensely important to keep clear about the implica- 
tions of each of these two phases of the planning concept. 
As to the first, perhaps the basic thing to say is that the 
premise that a summation of independent local private plans 
comes out as somehow good in the public interest of the 
rank and file of the great majority of non-property owning 
citizens of our respective countries, is simply contrary to the 
facts we know. The plan of the private industrial interest 
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is necessarily a plan governed by the criteria of price and 
profit. You produce when you expect to sell at a price which 
gives a profit. When this expectation is not present, pro- 
duction does not take place. That is the fact of today’s eco- 
nomic mechanism. It is the premise and method of con- 
trolling and assuring scarcity in order to command price. 
But there is another premise possible and, in the judgment 
of increasing numbers of folks, highly desirable. It is the 
premise of starting to look at and operate the productive 
machinery from the exactly opposite point of view—namely, 
that of calculable and reasonably known human needs and 
requirements in terms of units of energy needed for min- 
imal existence. 

The basic trouble with capitalism, in short—and this is 
where two big schools of thought part company—is that its 
mainspring or central drive is at odds with the common 
sense of a simple morality which says that you work from 
needs to the supplying of needs, not from the effort because 
there are needs of trying to meet them with maximum ad- 
vantage to those who have gained private possession of 
productive resources. The one proceeds out of a morality 


of mutuality; the other proceeds out of an immorality of, 


acquisition and possessiveness. The issues in practical life 
today are not by any means, I admit, all black and white, 
good and evil. Of course, capitalism has to its credit enor- 
mous human benefits. But we are not talking here: retro- 
spectively. We are talking of the forward look, and of the 
motivations we seek to use and the results they seem likely 
to give. And when you have, as the liberals would, clipped 
the wings of capitalism with regulation, taxation, increasing 
free social services, etc., you begin to have something hybrid 
which may perhaps work and may even be satisfactory. But 
it is far from the kind of system the liberals started out to 
defend. 

The second idea, that planning is always “from the cen- 
ter,” is a premise which overlooks the patent fact that no 


plan which has any accurate value is thus deduced. Plan-’ 


ning in any sensible idea is a build-up out of known local 
conditions. Perhaps the consumers’ cooperatives suggest as 
well as any present instance—and certainly far better than 
the author’s cartel analogy—how it is that planning would 
operate. For cooperative wholesaling builds up its orders 
and production specifications from hundreds of local societies 
which know from day to day what kitchen soap, cereals, 
meats and the like are being called for over the counter. 
At any point where consumers’ cooperatives handled 60 to 
80 percent of the consumer market for groceries, let us say, 
we would in fact have a degree of planning which would 
be impressive in its benefits. And when British and Danish 
cooperative wholesalers began exchanging wheat for bacon, 
or tweeds for eggs, we would have extended a valid plan- 
ning procedure out upon an international level. os 

In short, planning is not and cannot be the job of statistical 
bureaucrats. So conceived it is a man of straw, nothing 
more. Planning will be difficult; it will not solve all our 
economic problems; it will make mistakes. The warnings on 
these scores by Professor Robbins are all in order and they 
need repeating. But planning is not a procedure preempted 
in meaning and method by totalitarian states. It is a pro- 
cedure, whenever we choose to make it so, of autonomous, 
integrated, cooperating groups of consumers _and_ producers 
deciding together in a hierarchy of ascertainable markets 
what the demands are. 

Critics like Robbins are also victims of the all or nothing 
philosophy which says that if you try to plan at all every 
single item of consumable goods actual or conceivable has at 
once to come under your plan. Hence regimentation of con- 
sumption and authoritarian sanction of all new productive 
enterprise is inevitable. This assumption I deny as true in 
common sense practice, however sound it may seem in 


abstract logic. 
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Finally, when the author comes to define his own “inter- 
national liberalism,” I confess I see a degree of planning, 
control and coercion specified, which makes the distinction 
between his plan and the alternatives which he has laid low, 
not so great as one is led to expect. I can approve his out- 
look at this point without at all believing that planning in 
some intelligent and socially beneficent sense is not also a 
desirable consummation. 

No doubt nonsense has been talked in the name of plan- 
ning. But no good purpose is served by refusing to analyze 
to the bottom the problems involved in achieving it. It is 
true that all right thinking people want to conserve reason- 
able personal and consumer liberties. But there is growing 
in the world a strong suspicion that personal liberties will 
thrive, as they do not today, in a world where production 
is not a mad scramble for selfish gain but is, as far as basic 
necessities are required, a carefully forecasted effort to live 
and help live by a maximum utilization of the resources 
of our world. 

If, as one must believe from the evidence, there is any 
such thing as a progressive ordering of human affairs in the 
light of reasonableness and scientific knowledge, that effort 
of constructive thought (prompted by sentiments of good 
will) can and will be extended into our economic life as 
planning. The real answer to our real international anarchy 
is not to attack the idea of socialized planning in the public 
interest. It is to foster, clarify and implement the planning 
approach while simultaneously urging upon people’s atten- 
tion the need for a philosophy and rationale of economic 
effort which is not acquisitive but cooperative in its central 
drive. Orpway Trap 


Uncle Sam’s Troupers 


BREAD AND CIRCUSES, by Willson Whitman. Oxford 191 pp. Price 
$1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Tue WPA THEATER was, AS. Miss WHITMAN SAYS, SOME- 
thing unique in the history of the stage and in the history 
of the United States; and her study of it, being the first 
book length work on the subject, is therefore something 
unique in itself. Frankly enthusiastic over the promise of 
a national revival of the legitimate drama held forth by the 
Federal Theater, she yet realizes that that was not the orig- 
inal reason for its creation, but that “it owes its existence 
to the assumption that actors must eat.” Only after it was 
set up as a relief project and after it met with immediate 
popular response did the consequences become apparent. 
The Federal Theater’s present dual status as relief project 
and nucleus for a new national theater, the author stresses 
throughout the book, is the chief problem confronting it now. 
Uncle Sam has put on a greater number of hits than any 
other producer in all history. Moreover, he has carried the 
drama from isolated metropolitan areas to the whole coun- 
try. He has done for thousands of starving stage and vaude- 
ville people what private agents could not do. The question 
is whether he can or should continue the work, or turn it 
back to the private producers on the assumption that the 
WPA theater has taught them a lesson. For the WPA 
theater found the private industry in desperate straits—‘“an 
end of ‘legitimate’ theatrical enterprise over the country 
was ... threatened, had indeed begun, and the Federal 
Theater came in the nick of time to ward off that disaster.” 
But the WPA theater has certain definite disadvantages, 
as Miss Whitman recognizes. There is the unavoidable 
patronizing attitude which a relief project engenders, and 
conversely there is an unavoidable inferiority feeling among 
the actors themselves arising from the consciousness that 
they are on relief. More serious than that, however, there is 
the danger inherent in all such state-operated enterprises, 
that politics will assume control of the national theater and 
will confine it to conventional modes instead of continuing 
its freedom of expression which was such a large factor in 
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its success, If private producers will profit from the lessons 
of the WPA projects, Miss Whitman says, “it does appear 
that entertainment as a commodity should be left to private 
business.” 

But will private business so profit? In the WPA theater 
“it is the older workers, their needs blandly disregarded by 
the business world, who must constitute the group per- 
manently in need of relief. But it is the lively youngsters 
who give to the relief enterprises their confidence, their 
radical reputation and their determination to continue.” The 
disregarding of the older workers and the stubborn refusal 
of the private theater to heed the enthusiastic new ideas of 
the younger ones have largely explained the downfall of the 
private theater. 

The question has not been settled as yet and Miss Whit- 
man does not try to give the answer. Her book is essentially 
a review of the Federal Theater’s experiences up to now. 
It is both entertainingly written and carefully considered. 
It is valuable both as a study in contemporary stage prob- 
lems and in one fascinating phase of the New Deal. 

St. Louis Star-Times WiiuiaM F. Swinpcer 


Norwegians on the Plains 
THE CHANGING WEST AND OTHER ESSAYS, by Laurence M. Lar- 


son. Norwegian-American Historical - Association. 180 pp. Price $2.50 

postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THIS INTERESTING AND WELL WRITTEN SERIES OF ESSAYS IS A 
significant contribution not only to the history of Norwegian- 
Americans but also to the social and cultural history of the 
United States as a whole. Concerned primarily with “the 
human map” of those regions in America which he writes 
about, the author penetrates to the underlying forces that 
have shaped and are shaping the West. He deals, to be 
sure, especially with the life and activities of his own racial 
group, the Norwegian-Americans, but his searching inquiry 
and broad cultural interest give to his account a universal 
appeal. 

The opening essay, The Changing West, forms an il- 
luminating and appropriate introduction to the series, as it 
emphasizes the forces of transition in present day :\merica. 
There follows a group of seven studies dealing with various 
aspects of Norwegian-American life and culture. Highly in- 
formative is the solid appraisal of the Norwegian element 
in the field of American scholarship, with the lively account 
of an Irish-Norwegian feud in an Iowa pioneer settlement 
furnishing a striking contrast. Substantial contributions to 
Norwegian-American literary history are the essays on Tellef 
Grundysen and Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. The study of the 
controversy among the Norwegian immigrants over the 
school question is a revealing chapter in their cultural his- 
tory. No less so is the sympathetic, though far from un- 
critical, essay on The Lay Preacher in Pioneer Times, not 
to forget the more general evaluation of Norwegian-Amer- 
ican immigrant life, The Norwegian Element in the North- 
west, a very succinct and pertinent survey. 


The University of North Dakota RicHarp Breck 


Russians in Wonderland 
LITTLE GOLDEN AMERICA, by Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petrov. Farrar 
. and Rinehart. 387 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Lixs A.ice 1n WonDERLAND, TWO FAMOUS SOVIET HUMORISTS 
visiting this country find it “curiouser and curiouser.” Light- 
heartedly whizzing through the American countryside from 
coast to coast, viewing its myriad gas stations and drug- 
stores, cross-examining its army of hitchhikers and applying 
to all its problems the easy thumbnail criteria of the Com- 
munist, all from the vantage point of a Ford’s back seat, they 
emerge at the end of three months with the same delightful 
experiences as a child who visits Swift’s Lilliputia—and with 
about the same comprehension of its meaning. 

Little Golden America, which chronicles Ilya Ilfs and 
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Eugene Petrov’s travels, is just as accurate, although twice 
as funny, as the average American’s. book on Russia—or 
Tibet, or Transjordania, or Nicaragua—based on three 
months’ observation. And like the American who concludes 
that all Chinese are indistinguishable, so the two Russians 
are convinced that all Yankee food tastes like the No. 2 
drugstore dinner, all American towns are duplicates of 
Gallup, N. M., and all Americans are genial, without curi- 
osity, admirable workers and hopelessly addicted to gangster 
movies. 

Starting out on their travels in 1935 with the laudable 
aim to meet the average American working man, rather than 
the artist, intellectual and student, Ilf and Petrov are 
strangely surprised to find that average man ignorant of art, 
not a member of the intelligentsia and without scholarly 
impulses. Impeccably accurate as such conclusions are, it is 
scarcely a picture of America. Nor are the pat explanations 
of each American phenomenon, handily abstracted from the 
Soviet book of morals and dogma, quite the whole story.- The 
grip of “western monopolists” on the agricultural situation 
is not the complete answer to the fact that no vegetables are 
grown on Manhattan Island, lack of skilled craftsmen not 
the whole cause of our importation of German drawing in- 
struments, nor is capitalism, with its exclusive interest in 
the monetary reward, the reason why the name of Boulder 
Dam’s builder is unknown and unfamed. 

Fortunately, Ilf and Petrov did not wax indignant over 
America, as too many of their compatriots are wont to do. 
Instead, they make their book a delight by being delighted— 
delightfully pleased at the service in a gas station, delight- 
fully horrified at the paroxysm which is a football game— 
even as Alice was delighted at the Duchess’s garden party. 
Journalist, Washington, D. C. ALFRED FRIENDLY 


Amelia Earhart 


LAST FLIGHT, by Amelia Earhart. Harcourt, Brace. 226 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Wuen AMELIA EARHART FLEW OFF FROM New GuINEA, TO 

come to final rest on some fleecy minaret above Howland 

Island, the world lost a great woman. : 

Her Last Flight, which she intended to be World Flight, 
is not only a record of her voyage, it is also the last word in 
manners for adventurers to come. More, it is a design for 
living. For while Miss Earhart was scientist, writer and gay 
adventurer, she was, above all, a person who understood the 
complicated business of living. She had the courage of a 
fanatic, with a chuckling sense of humor that made fanati- 
cism impossible. She was stern with herself, and gentle with 
others. She had the simplicity of greatness. A selfish world 
feels cheated at losing her, not realizing that the clean-cut 
manner of her going only completes the design of her liv- 
ing, and offers it as a model for those who follow. 

Her book retraces her career as a flier—the Atlantic as 
“baggage” with Stultz and Gordon; the Pacific solo in 1935; 
Mexico in the same year; Honolulu in 1937 as the intended 
first leg of her world flight. A broken ship, and back to 
California. Then off from Oakland to encircle the globe by 
the West-East route. 

_ Her narrative is a blending of aviation technology, whim. 
sical comment on people and nature descriptions of sheer 
beauty. Tucked in among reports on R.P.M., propeller pitch 
and radio frequency, one finds, for example: “Clouds are 
getting fuzzy, I think. For a while they were like mere 
firm white dumplings just under our wings. Then they ran 
down hill and lay swallowed in the moonlight several thou- 
sand feet below.” 

_ But if one would select only a sentence with which to 
interpret Miss Earhart’s personality, it would be when she 
writes of “the fine feeling of loneliness and of realization 


that the machine I rode was doing its best and required from 
me the best I had.” 
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Mark you, adventurers! And may your manners measure 
up to hers. JoHN KENDERDINE 


Federal Agencies and Crime 


CRIME CONTROL BY THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, by A. C. 
Millspaugh. The Brookings Institution. 306 pp. Price $2 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


WE HAVE COME TO EXPECT WORKMANLIKE JOBS FROM THE 
Brookings Institution and this book fulfills that expectation. 
It presents strikingly the need for better statistics of crime; 
it analyzes the functional set-up of the national government’s 
policing and investigative agencies, and suggests persuasively 
the desirability of certain administrative reorganizations. 


On the other hand, the title is misleading. Crime Control 
is a phrase of much broader scope than the limited area that 
Dr. Millspaugh has explored so diligently. Crime will never 
be controlled until there is developed .an integrated system 
of criminal justice in which police, prosecutors, courts and 
penological agencies all cooperate intelligently toward this 
single end. Probation and parole are penological devices 


that can and should play an important part in this integrated _ 


system. Penal institutions providing highly individualized re- 
habilitative treatment and staffed by a personnel capable of 
carrying out a rational classification of inmates are equally 
important. These essential factors are mentioned by Dr. 
Millspaugh, it is true; but in the present book they are 
neither studied intensively nor given their proper emphasis 
in a planned system of criminal justice. This omission is 
the more striking because it is precisely in these directions 
that the federal government has done some of its best work. 
The federal prisons, under the direction of Sanford Bates 
and James V. Bennett, have achieved a position of pre- 
eminence among American penal institutions; the federal 
parole system and federal probation are free from the charges 
of maladministration and political domination that have done 
so much to discredit these powerful arms of law enforce- 
ment in many of the states. 


One may be permitted to wonder if Dr. Millspaugh, a 
newcomer in the field of criminology, has not fallen an un- 
conscious victim of the highly accentuated promotive activi- 
ties of the Federal Bureau of Investigation which he deplores. 
Otherwise it is hard to account for the unduly inclusive title 


he has chosen for his book. 
JosepH N. ULmMan 
Judge, Supreme Bench, Baltimore, Md. 


We and They 


FORCE OR REASON—ISSUES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
by Hans Kohn. Harvard University Press. 167 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 

WITH THE AID OF AMPLE NOTES, THREE LECTURES GIVEN LAST 

summer at the summer school of Harvard University are 

here refashioned into an excellent summary of the modern 
conflict between the cult of force and reliance on reason. The 
totalitarian crisis of our time is explained with a lag in the 

adaptation of our emotional life to the requirements of a 

world that has changed more in the last hundred years than 

in the preceding three hundred. 

Professor Kohn renders the American lay public a service 
in briefly characterizing and illustrating with translated ex- 
cerpts the teachings of many of the outstanding figures that 
have most influenced the trends of political thinking in 
Europe. This atones for his occasional failure to pursue far 
enough changes in material conditions from which new de- 
sires and their rationalization have sprung. But the chief 
merit of this small volume is that it points to a conflict which 
runs through our own public life and which urgently needs 
to be brought out into the open if our democracy is to 
endure.—B. L. 


THE 
CRIMINALS 
WE DESERVE 


By H. T. F. Rhodes 


This much needed book on crime and its 
social and economic implications has been 
written by a man who has had first- 
hand experience in the study of criminals 
and prisons, both in Europe and America. 
He examines crime and the criminal from 
every aspect, both psychological and eco- 
nomic, and builds a powerful indictment 
against our treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents and our lack of necessary education 
for poor children. $2.50 


OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


INTRODUCTORY 


OF F i R—13 issues of the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly for | 


To form sound judgments on the crucial events in Europe and 
China, you require complete unbiased news from abroad and candid 
interpretations prepared by the best minds in England. 

For more than a century, The Manchester Guardian has been recog- 
nized as Europe’s leading liberal paper. It presents to well-informed 
English speaking people who live outside of England the complete 
news of public affairs plus interpretation from the critical, liberal 
point of view. As the weekly edition of the Manchester Guardian 
Daily, it offers, too, the most interesting of the special articles which 
have appeared in the Daily on a great variety of events—political, 
social, historical, economic, religious, literary, dramatic and scientific. 

In actual square inches devoted to editorial matter, each issue 
ee the equivalent of 66 pages of the ordinary American news 
weekly. 

Several thousand Americans find The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly indispensable. We think that you will, too, if you take 
advantage of our offer of thirteen weeks for one dollar—less than 
8c a copy including postage from Manchester, England, to your home. 


Mail the order form at once! 


THE MANCHESTER 
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222 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY. 
SG 2-38 
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SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE 


VI-—At the Bureau of Home Economics 


STURDY, WELL-FED WHITE RATS AND SCRAWNY, UNDERNOURISHED 
animals in the nutrition research laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington depict graphically what 
science has learned about the proper foods to insure good 
health. Experiments have been carried out on many types of 
animals and in some instances groups of human beings have 
themselves become “guinea-pigs” for various tests to ob- 
tain the basic facts regarding diets. 

Despite this wealth of knowledge, no comprehensive, na- 
tion-wide studies have ever been conducted to check how 
the nation’s actual diet squares with these established rules. 
Now such information is being assembled, thanks to emer- 
gency relief allocations which provided the necessary money 
for a large scale project which sent investigators into thou- 
sands of typical homes from New England to California and 
from Dixie to the Pacific Northwest. 

Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, who has been senior food econo- 
mist of the Bureau of Home Economics since 1930, is in 
charge of the studies of American diets which are a part of a 
still larger investigation of family incomes and expenditures. 

The nutritive project carries forward work which has inter- 
ested the Department of Agriculture for nearly half a century. 
During this period, workers have always sought to obtain 
accurate information on food consumption from the stand- 
point of human nutrition. However, the opportunity for a 
nation-wide comprehensive study, in cooperation with the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the National Resources Committee, 
the Central Statistical Board and WPA, did not arise until 
the relief funds were made available by President Roosevelt. 
Trained investigators went into homes and spent time enough 
with each housewife to gather salient data on food consump- 
tion and other items of family expense. 

Her experience on the faculty of Columbia University, 
teaching nutrition under Professor Mary Swartz Rose, and as 
research assistant to Professor Henry Clapp Sherman in food 
chemistry research, ideally fitted Dr. Stiebeling to head the 
staff of experts mulling over the statistical material from 
which conclusions will be drawn on how families may im- 
prove their living standards. She received her Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from Columbia in 1928 and two years later 
entered federal service as a career worker. 

Tall, efficient and precise, Dr. Stiebeling combines the as- 
sets of her two careers as school teacher and business woman. 


THE PROCESS OF STATISTICAL REDISTILLATION IS CONTINUING 
but on the basis of more than 20,000 family food budgets 
from all sections of the country, Dr. Stiebeling has been able 
to sketch in the general outline of the whole diet picture. 
The American family’s weekly food bill ranges from a 
bottom of 65 cents per person to a top of more than $7—a 
dollar a day for each member of the household. These figures 
include the money value of home produced foods so that 
there is an even level to compare the spending of the farm- 
er’s wife who selects her vegetables in the garden and the 
meat from the smokehouse and of the city housewife who has 
to buy all her goods at the grocery and meat market. 
Families in the southeastern section of the country, both 
white and Negro, and in the north-central prairies included 
scattered women trying to maintain their households on ap- 
proximately a dime a day for each member. One quarter of 
the families of Negro farm operators in the South fed them- 
selves on what in money value was less than $1 a week for 


by HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


each person. In contrast, the lowest quarter among the small 
city housewives of New England had from $1.25 to $2.50 per 
person for their weekly food budgets. 

Statistics on food expenditures reveal that a larger per- 
centage of Pacific Coast families, on the average, are able to 
purchase a cheap but more adequate diet for the money avail- 
able than other sections of the country. In this western re- 
gion, approximately 70 percent of the families spent enough 
for foodstuffs to obtairi what dietitians considered to be “safe.” 
New England families in two out of every three cases studied 
in the 1936 survey reported sufficient money for proper feed- 
ing. In the South, approximately 60 percent of the white fam- 
ilies and 40 percent of the Negro households spent enough to 
obtain an adequate diet. But not every family that spends 
enough succeeds in selecting adequate diets. 


WHILE INCOME HAS AN IMPORTANT PART IN DETERMINING 
what a housewife will spend on her weekly food bill, other 
items play subordinate parts. Family size, geography, occu- 
pation, dietary habits and knowledge in knowing what and 
where to buy are all items to be considered. 

“In every region, particularly in the South, there are fam- 
ilies spending too little money to buy a fully adequate diet, 
however carefully the foods might be selected,” Dr. Stiebeling 
explained. “But a realization of the importance of good nu- 
trition and care in choosing an assortment of food which gives 
the best return in nutritive value for the money spent, would 
enable a large proportion of the families now on poor diets 
to obtain food adequate for their nutritional needs. 

“It is obvious from our study that general improvement 
in the diets of urban industrial families would call for gradual 
but marked changes in agricultural production. This is true 
whether such improvement is achieved through education in 
food selection or through raising incomes or both.” 

A breakdown of the statistics for the families spending ap- 
proximately 40 cents a day or $2.80 a week per person—a 
typical level for the average American family—showed that 
about a quarter selected foods which gave them a very good 
diet, approximately two thirds obtained diets which are con- 
sidered by experts to be fair and the rest were living on diets 
of definitely poor nutritive value. The housewives in these 
poorer diet groups could by intelligent food selection add their 
eae to the list enjoying an adequate level of satisfactory 

iets. 

Discussing the general picture of the diets that failed to pass 
the tests of adequacy, Dr. Stiebeling said: 

_ Many were particularly low in calcium, vitamin A and 
vitamin B. Larger consumption of milk and leafy green vege- 
tables would have reenforced these diets in calcium and vita- 
min A. More butter and eggs would also have provided 
needed vitamin A, and more dried legumes and lightly 
milled cereal products would have supplied additional 
amounts of vitamin B. 

“As a rule families on the lower expenditure levels bought 


. less food and cheaper food than families spending larger 


amounts. They spent a larger proportion of their money for 
grain products, potatoes, sugar and the cheaper fats. More 
of their purchase of grain products were in the form of flour 
and meal than in the form of baked goods. They bought 
more of their fat in forms other than butter and less of their 


cereals in ready-to-eat form than families at the higher spend- 
ing levels.” 
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Avocational College Education 
by LUCY BURNS 


WHERE WERE YOU LAST NIGHT? WHAT DID YOU DO WITH THE 
eight dollars you had the other day? Questions of this nature 
help to bring about a large number of divorces which prob- 
ably would be lessened if men and women could pursue the 
courses in marriage offered at the University of Iowa, Vas- 
sar and Syracuse University and in numerous other colleges 
of the country. Problems before marriage, adjustments after 
the husband and wife have established a home, and child 
development and care are included in the marriage courses. 


WHO WOULD NOT LIKE TO BE A MORE INTELLIGENT MOVIE- 
goer? For all persons who aspire in this direction the Uni- 
versity of Illinois offers a course in which students attend 
movies and compare them with the dramas, novels, biog- 
raphies or histories on which the pictures were based. Why 
people act as they do in real life and why life is seen 


through rose-colored glasses—these sociological aspects of the , 


movies are studied at New York University. 


RADIO BROADCASTING HOLDS CHARM FOR MANY YOUNG PEOPLE 
today. The use of one’s own voice and the inspiration that 
thousands of listeners can give bring many amateurs “on 
the air.” The University of Michigan offers radio broadcast- 
ing under the tutelage of broadcasters from Detroit stations. 
One hundred students or more prepare, direct, and present 
daily programs. They also study the business of broadcast- 
ing, from the sale of commercial programs to station financ- 
ing. Interest has been increased in this course because the 
national radio chains prefer college graduates as broadcasters. 


HoMEs SUDDENLY THROWN INTO DARKNESS AND WATER RUN- 
ning through the ceiling of the living room, causing frantic 
behavior on the part of the tired housewife, could be averted 
if the persons concerned could have taken the course in minor 
household repairs. This course, offered by the Southeastern 
Oklahoma State Teachers’ College, includes adjustment of 
electrical devices, correction of wiring disorders and mending 
leaks in water pipes in emergency. 


“BLESSED IS HE WHO EXPECTETH LITTLE AND THEN HE WON'T 
be disappointed” was the weather forecast appearing one 
day in a large metropolitan daily during a long, hot, dry 
summer. The forecaster, if he had taken the course in weather 
forecasting offered at the University of New Hampshire, 
could have predicted the weather at least twelve hours in 
advance. This course in weather forecasting is becoming pop- 
ular with meteorologists who work for aviation firms. 


“WEDNESDAY MORNING AND WHAT WILL I DO THE REST OF THE 
week?” This complaint is made by hundreds of housewives 
throughout the country. The problem is what to do with so 
much time at her disposal. Butler University in Indianapolis 
solves the leisure question by giving courses to develop such 
avocations as music, reading, public speaking, cultivation of 
trees, flowers and shrubs, and so forth. 


Wuo WoULD NOT BE THRILLED BY A COURSE IN PERSONALITY 
improvement? Most of us crave charm. New York University 
has interested more than 1500 people in the course on per- 
sonality. The students watch motion pictures of themselves 
and listen to phonograph records of their own voices, to dis- 
cover unpleasant mannerisms. They take a dozen different 
tests—of initiative, thoroughness, concentration, observation, 
adaptability, knowledge, leadership, powers of expression, 
and the impression they make upon others. On the basis of 
the results, as analyzed with the aid of psychologists, they 
chart their own personalities, noting their strong and weak 


points. 
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A Social Study of 
Pittsburgh 


Community Problems 
and Social Services of 
Allegheny County 


By Philip Klein 


The largest social work survey that has ever been 
made in America in a large community is now avail- 
able in book form. In many ways A Social Study of 
Pittsburgh is reminiscent of the famous Pittsburgh 
Survey, for while its chief interest is in the social 
and public health services it has delved deep into the 
working conditions of wage earners, the social 
problems of foreigner and negro, the social stratifica- 
tions of rich and poor, employer and employee, in- 
dustrialist and labor organizer. Community life, both 
as a physical setting and as the composite of social 
attitudes expressive of the complex industrial life of 
a modern metropolis, has been analyzed and evaluated 
as the background of an extensive system of social 
services and public health administration. 


SS ee 


A Social Study of Pittsburgh is divided into two 
main parts. The first part is a study of the social 
and economic background of Pittsburgh and its sur- 
rounding hundred-odd satellite communities. The 
second part is concerned with. social and health 
services of Allegheny County, and examines in detail 
the various fields of work and their problems. 


ee 


While the practical and specific findings of this study 
apply primarily to Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 
they will serve as guide posts for any American com- 
munity concerned with social work in the changing 
world of today. A Social Study of Pittsburgh, con- 
taining over 900 pages, is a book everyone concerned 
with modern American life and problems will want 
to read. 


Use the coupon below and secure your copy now. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, Publishers, Box B796 
2960 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once a copy of A Social 
Study of Pittsburgh, list price $4.75. 
ment []; send C.O.D. 9. 


I enclose pay- 
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NOW THEY ARE AHEAD OF THE PUBLIC 


(Continued from page 85) 


doctors did not believe him, but they compromised on a re- 
search project: the doctors were to select a firm of auditors and 
any area of the country for a study of the doctors’ annual in- 
comes. Suspecting a catch somewhere, the doctors picked six 
different areas and persuaded some 300 practitioners to submit 
their books for audit. When the results were complete it was 
found that the average per capita collection from private patients 
per year was 4/2d., but with deductions for bad bills, it was 
just 3s! 


The doctors were astonished, says Dr. Cox, and Lloyd George 
had only to point out to them that 6s. and no bad bills was 
something of a gain. In the end, however, the doctors won 
8/6d. with the result that their incomes in many instances 
were doubled and even tripled when N.H.I. came in, while the 
number of visits and attendances has only gradually increased 
by about 50 percent in twenty-five years of the panel system. 


The British Medical Association’s six points were not 
accepted in toto by the government, but important conces- 
sions were made as the present set-up of National Health In- 
surance shows. Some disappointed doctors were still disposed 
to hold out and demonstrations were held even after the bill 
was passed. After one of these the Westminster Gazette ob- 
served: “We all admire a man who doesn’t know when he is 
beaten. The trouble with the British Medical Association is 
that it does not know when it has won!” 


What the Change Meant 


SEVERAL OLDER DOCTORS COMMENTED UPON THE CHANGES 
wrought in medical practice by health insurance. One of 
‘them, Dr. Alfred Salter, M.P., told us the following: 


Many years ago he had set up practice in Bermondsey, at that 
time one of the worst slum areas of London and the home of 
sailors, dockers, and other Thames-side laborers. Before the 
advent of health insurance, said Dr. Salter, it was chiefly the 
poorly qualified, the professionally irregular, or the down and 
out type of doctor who went to practice in industrial districts. 
Incomes were very low, fees were low, and many patients had 
to be cared for somehow. The standard of practice suffered 
accordingly. 

After N.H.I. came in the incomes of these doctors doubled or 
even tripled and they were subject to some surveillance. Irregular 
practices have tended to disappear and a much higher type of 
doctor has been attracted to industrial neighborhoods. The qual- 
ity of medical practice is distinctly better now than it used to 
be and the doctors have the security that comes from a regular 
and fairly adequate income. 


Dr. Alfred Welply, secretary of the Medical Practitioners 
Union, told us essentially the same thing. “Now that the 
service has really proved itself,’ he added, “it ought to be 
extended to include the entire nation.” 

There is no zealot like a convert, we are told, but there is 
nothing fanatical about Dr. E. A. Gregg, one of the men 
who fought the bill, who today is a leading London general 
practitioner with a combined private, panel and public assist- 
ance medical practice. He is likewise chairman of the London 
Insurance Committee, of the London Panel Committee and 
of the Council of the London Public Medical Service. 


Dr. Gregg said that one cause of the initial opposition of many 
doctors was their reluctance to enter a service which they felt 
would only magnify the worst features of the old club system. 
Their fears were allayed and now they would not give up N.H.I. 
He could say without qualification that the insured population 
were getting a much better medical service now than ever before 
and that the doctors are much better off. As a member of 
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the Insurance Committee for London he could testify too that 


abuses of the scheme are at a minimum and that the number ~ 


of complaints is few. 


One of our most vivid and colorful interviews was with < 
Dr. Harry Roberts, reputed to have had the largest general | 
practice in London at the time he testified before the Royal — 
Commission in 1925-1926. At Toynbee Hall we were told — 
that perhaps more than anyone else he could give us an im- — 
partial, many-sided commentary on the effects of the system __ 
upon doctors and wage earners alike. And in a corner of the 
Common Room in Tavistock House, the home of the British 
Medical Association, Dr. Roberts recalled experiences and im- — 
pressions of over twenty-five years spent in the East End of — 
London: 


When he settled there, said Dr. Roberts, he was a young and 
idealistic fellow. There were only three or four other doctors in 
the immediate district, and they were of the worst order—casual, 
indifferent or inebriate. By giving a conscientious everyday medi- 
cal service, he prospered and soon took in partners. 

When N.H.I. became effective it greatly increased their in- 
comes. The added income enabled him to employ a trained 
nurse, a qualified midwife, and an assistant. Now the firm has a 
combined panel of about 7500 which is perhaps 90 percent of 
their total practice. Besides there are some five or six other well- 
qualified doctors in the neighborhood, all of them doing well. 

Patients are sometimes ignorant about details of the insurance 
scheme. Their only contact with Approved Societies may be 
through the agent, and he is not always very helpful. The 
doctor sometimes has to write on behalf of patients whose bene- 
fit checks do not come through on time. It is unfortunate, too, 
that additional benefits are so unequal. Some societies ceased 
granting dental benefit entirely for a time. Such inequalities 
are ridiculous in a state system. 

By and large the panel system is good, says Dr. R. Out of 
18,000 panel doctors there might be 500. slackers, but it is they 
who make “news,” not the vast majority who give good service. 
Under the panel system, however, the laboring classes are getting 
as good care as the middle classes. Instead of waiting until they 
are flat on their backs, patients come now at the first sign of cough 
or pain. Now the doctor makes as many visits as the patient's 
condition demands and there is no worry. Dr. R. says he knows 
from long experience just how much a shilling or two means in 
the East End. 


The Gamut of Changes to Come 


To summarize Dr. Roserts’ viEWs, THE DOCTORS ARE BETTER 
off; many would undoubtedly have gone under during the 
depression without their insurance incomes; working class 
patients are distinctly better taken care of; the panel system 
is generally good but ought to be extended. The chief limi- 
tations are: (a) that the system does not cover the depend- 
ents of insured persons; (b) that there is no provision of 
consultant or laboratory facilities; (c) that the non-statutory 
benefits of Approved Societies are unequal; (d) that insured 
persons are sometimes kept in ignorance of their rights; and 
(e) that N.H.I., while it does enable people to see the doctor 
earlier in sickness, is not fulfilling all of the potentialities as 
a public health measure. 
Dr. Alfred Salter added this to his earlier comments: 


The present Health Insurance Acts are admittedly of limited 
scope. Extension is inevitable. Were it not for the crisis in 
foreign affairs and the expenditure of large sums for rearmament 
there is little doubt that the present government would make 
important additions to N.H.I. medical benefits. But a really 


complete medical service for the nation, he says, will have to 
await the arrival of a Labour majority in the House of Commons. 
He could not say which would come first, but next steps must 
certainly include bringing in the families of the present insured 
group; raising the insurance income limit from £250 to, say, 
£400, thus bringing the “black coated” (American white-collar) 
workers into the scheme. 


Two groups that favor state medicine of a more thorough- 
going variety are the Medical Practitioners Union and the 
Socialist Medical Association. The former is a doctors’ trade 
union claiming about 5000 members. 


Dr. Welply (its representative) estimated that if N.H.I. were 
extended to take in dependents of the present insured popula- 
tion some 80 percent of the nation would be included. Why not 
just take in the entire population? The wealthy and upper mid- 
dle class would doubtless continue to make private arrange- 
ments just as they do at present, and no one would say them 
nay. This, on the principle of the school system. The present 
‘contributory scheme is an unjust tax on worker and employer 
alike. The state ought to finance the whole scheme out of na- 
tional and imperial taxes. 


The Socialist Medical Society is made up of doctors whose 


political sympathies are with the Labour party, and who call 
for the establishment of a complete state medical service 
by what might be called “controlled evolution.” A family 
medical service with free choice of a physician is to be pre- 
served, but doctors are to become full time civil servants, 
much more concerned than now with the preventive aspects 
of medicine, working together in teams in conjunction with 
community health centers which are to combine laboratory 
and hospital facilities. 


The B.M.A. Pushes Ahead 


THE POSITION HELD BY THE BritisH MepicaL AssociATION Is A 
forward moving one. The association takes an active and 
enlightened interest not only in the scientific aspects of medi- 
cine, but in its social and economic implications as well. The 
experience of the B.M.A. in 1911, when health insurance was 
introduced, taught the doctors that it is well to be alert to 
social changes when their interests are at stake, to antici- 
pate events, to propose and support new forms of medical 
organization (such as the Public Medical Service) and to 
foster legislation designed to remedy defects in existing medi- 
cal and public health services. 

An important example of this policy are the British Medi- 
cal Association’s Proposals for a General Medical Service 
for the Nation. Introduced, not as a rigid plan, but as a 
series of proposals, they were described by Dr. Cox, then 
medical secretary of the B.M.A., as a contribution from the 
side of the medical profession to influence public opinion as 
to developments before they become practical politics. The 
proposals were published in 1930 after having been discussed 
and voted upon at local medical meetings all over England, 
and may be considered representative of the present official 
policy of the British Medical Association. 

The general practitioner is put at the center of the medi- 
cal and health resources of the community. As the family 
doctor he is the adviser and friend in health and the first 
source of medical aid in sickness. He acts also as liaison agent 
between the family and all secondary lines of medical de- 
fense—specialists, nurses, laboratories and _ hospitals. Such 
a service is to be made available to all members of the com- 
munity on terms best suited to their means of payment. 
Free care will continue to be given the indigent. National 
Health Insurance will be retained, improved and extended 
to the dependents of those now insured. Hospital contribu- 
tory schemes will be continued and supported officially while 
an increasing number of provident plans will be provided for 
the middle class income group. The well-to-do will be left 
free to make private arrangements. (Continued on page 120) 


Shoulders are sagging 
in Gas Tank Alley 


Families come big in Gas Tank Alley. Wages come small. And life 
falls hard on the shoulders of those who must cook and clean and wash. 

You can’t change the families; nor the wages. But one way you 
can help these weary housewives is to show them how to lighten their 
housekeeping tasks. Of course, when it comes to washing and clean- 
ing, Fels-Naptha Soap will do that very thing. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that even slim purses can well 
afford. The extra help of two brisk cleaners—good golden soap teamed 
with plenty of naptha. Together, they loosen dirt and get things clean 
without hard rubbing—even in cool water. 

Though this particular point may be of little interest to the house- 
wives of Gas Tank Alley, you'll appreciate the fact that Fels-Naptha 
is kind to hands. Every big bar contains soothing glycerine. Write 
Fels & Co., Phila., Pa., for a sample, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


FOR THOSE ON A BUDGET 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


Residence for Men and Women 


601 East 9th Street, New York 
Corner Avenue B—on 10 Acre Park 


Rooms with complete service—$7.00 up weekly. 
Meals optional — Breakfasts at 25c, Dinners from 55c. 
PSS NSLS a 


Budgeteers appreciate the absence of “‘extras”’ 
that drain the purse—you can plan! 


NO 


TIPPING 


_-submit a report 
nake a speech 


Check your English 
and your facts with the 
Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


Fifth Edition. This handy, desk-size dictionary, containing 
all the most commonly used words, is not only a quick-refer- 
ence authority on the spelling, pronunciation, meaning and 
use of words, but also an invaluable checking source for facts. 
110,000 entries; 1,800 illustrations; 1,300 pages; $3.50 to 
$8.50, depending on bindings. Purchase of your book-dealer, 
or from the publishers. Write for New Quiz and Picture 
Game—Free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


934 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 


GOING 
T0 
SEATTLE 


Spend three restful days enroute 
with your friends who are joining 
the special train being organized 
for the convenience of social 
workers going to the National 
Conference. 


See Page 126 of this issue. 
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AHEAD OF THE PUBLIC 
(Continued from page 119) 


Coming now to the proposals of the British Medical 
Association: It is believed that they would “provide the 
community with a service available for every class of the 
population, comprehensive enough to cover the whole field of 
preventive and curative medicine, and sufficiently elastic to 
permit of further developments as these may be found neces- 
sary.” The fundamental principles of such a service are sum- 
marized in the box on page 85. All medical services in a 
given area would be coordinated under the medical officer 
of health working in conjunction with advisory committees 
of the various professional groups. The authors of the B.M.A. 
proposals believe—and here is an interesting point—that the 
following legislative acts would suffice to enable them to 
realize their plans: ‘ 


(1) The present additional (medical) benefits of N.HLL., 
such as dental care, optical care, etc., should be made statu- 
tory benefits for all insured persons. 

(2) A national Maternity Service should be incorporated 
into N.H.I. (A service was established by the Midwives 
Act of 1926, but not as a part of N.H.I.) 

(3) Medical and additional treatment benefits should be 
extended to the dependents of insured persons. 

(4) The public assistance medical service should be in- 
corporated into the insurance medical service, but the state 
would continue to foot the bill. 


These broad proposals represent the new front of British 
organized medicine. What a change there has been since 
1911 when the doctors fought Lloyd George! Both sides won: 
Lloyd George won in putting over National Health Insur- 
ance while the doctors won in preserving in the scheme the 
best traditions of medical practice. Today they understand 
that those traditions are not incompatible with the recogni- 
tion of medicine as a great social service. For that reason, we 
find the British Medical Association ahead of the govern- 
ment and of public opinion in its plans for the organization 
of medical services. 


In a fourth and concluding article, Dr. and Mrs. Orr will bring 
their British findings to bear on possible developments in the 
United States. 


PITTSBURGH STUDIES ITSELF 
(Continued from page 79) 


regarded as a person rather than as something labeled “delin- 
quent,” “dependent,” “neglected,” and so forth. Dependency 
may be regarded as a condition: neglect and delinquency as 
problems; child placement agencies, institutions, relatives, or 
others may define the administrative or organizational setting 
and difficulties; but the child must be regarded as a child first 
and foremost. Once an agency has accepted responsibility for 
serving the child, plans and procedures ought to eschew 
formalized and legalistic concepts and plan as any parent 
would plan for the present and future welfare of the child. 


It is possible to do little more than refer to a few out- 
standing recommendations such as those which deal with 
realignments between public and private social work; 
with closer relationships between the Community Fund 
and the Federation of Social Agencies; and the need 
for continuing research. In considering the inadequacy of 


public social services throughout the county there is spe- | 


cial emphasis on the development of a County Depart- 


ment of Health and of Hospitals; a County Department 
of Public Assistance with complete responsibility for all | 
matters of relief, indoor and outdoor; a County Recrea- 


tion Commission. 
Specific recommendations are of course of primary in- 


terest to workers in the fields of social work concerned, - 


but the way in which they are interwoven has general 


significance. As an illustration take the area of economic ~ 


relief. 


Recognize that relief must become, and to all intents and 
purposes is now, a public function and accordingly: 


Revise the functions of voluntary agencies so as to dis- | 


continue as soon as practicable the function of relief-giving, 
as it affects their programs and budgets. : 

Create a County Department of Public Assistance with 
complete responsibility for all matters of relief, indoor and 
outdoor. 


In the field of social case work an important place is 
reserved for voluntary agencies. In the opinion of the 
study staff, however, the present degree of specialization 
is not wholly advantageous, and the report recommends 
the establishment of .. . 


a general non-sectarian case work agency for Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County. The functions of the Family Society, Chil- 
dren’s Service Bureau and the Children’s Aid Society should 
be transferred to this organization. 

These proposals cut uncompromisingly across the 
existing set-up for social work in Pittsburgh. To arrive 
at a constructive decision as to the wisdom of these or 
other changes involves freedom in thinking and courage 
in program-making. With such proposals challenging 
old concepts as to the role of the individual agency and 
as to the values which have been created by specialization, 
full discussion is to be desired to make sure that if we 
accept radical changes we do so in a way to conserve 
values already won. Unless they come as an outgrowth of 
community-wide interest and conviction the long process 
of transmuting them into action in Pittsburgh or any 
other community will encounter too many barriers. 

Among the groups who have a stake in such planning 
are the members of the boards of directors of voluntary 
agencies; contributors to social work; taxpayers; public 
officials and social workers on whom rests the responsi- 
bility for carrying on the work; those who use the serv- 
ices, What part did they have in planning the Pittsburgh 
study and in making it; in deciding which recommenda- 
tion should be formulated and carried out? 

The study was initiated by the Federation of Social 
Agencies. A Citizens Committee, chosen as widely repre- 
sentative of the community, participated in planning the 
work; received and discussed the reports of the staff and 
outside specialists; and accepted, with one exception, 
every recommendation submitted by the staff. The com- 
mittee is continuing for the present as an active group 
to follow up the recommendations and help to translate 
them into practice. 

In a final chapter written a year and a half after the 
field study was ended, questions are frankly raised by 
Mr. Klein as to the results that have been so far achieved. 
Ten items are recorded in which “the recommendations 
have been accepted by the agencies affected and decisive 
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steps for putting them into effect” have been taken. 
Others must await further consideration by the boards of 
directors and staffs of agencies, changes in governmental 
structure, action by citizen groups. In other words, such 
widespread and thorough recommendations can be re- 
garded only as a chart for long term guidance. 

That not every community can afford or is ready for 
such elaborate and searching evaluation of its own situa- 
tion is evident. It will be useful as a model only if in- 
dividual agencies elsewhere are ready to look at their 
own services in terms of the whole; if there is enlightened 
interest there as in Pittsburgh on the part alike of pro- 
fessional social workers and of the responsible citizen 
group; if there is sound organization for cooperative 
social planning. 

For here we come face to face with fundamental ques- 
tions. What are characteristic needs of our industrial com- 
munities? What part has social work taken in meeting 


them? How much further should it strive to go in this, 


direction? How can it formulate a logical program for a 
particular community? Are there problems within the 
organization of social work itself which hamper its de- 
velopment as a constructive force? 


AFTER 40? 
(Continued from page 89) 


against them? How will he stack up in the mind of an 
employer facing a business recession and the painful neces- 
sity of laying off some of his men? Is Timothy’s work of 
a seasonal or temporary nature? Has he a strong union 
behind him, dedicated to battling for older men? Can he 
continue to learn and to work fast or is he freezing in his 
attitudes and slowing down? Is he in a depressed or a 
growing business? When will some infernally ingenious 
machine be trucked in, belted to the power shaft and start 
doing his work? Is he employed with a firm whose policy 
it is to transfer older employes to lighter tasks; to promote 
stability in its labor force with group insurance and old 
age pensions? Or is he with one of those employers who 
argue that insurance, pensions, compensation and mini- 
mum wage laws are forcing him to select younger (that 
is, more efficient) men? When will another depression 
put him once more in danger of discharge? . 
Timothy Smith is sitting precariously. Even in good 
times, there are forces and prejudices that tend to crowd 
him, after forty, toward the edge of the labor market. 
A personal formula for saving himself as long as pos- 
sible might well include many positive terms—skill and 
knowledge constantly being reeducated; the develop- 
ment, if possible, of an auxiliary skill; health; adaptabil- 
ity; union membership; identification with a growing 
business which can furnish steady, as against seasonal or 
temporary, work under an employer with a conscience. 
A social formula for keeping him effectively on the 
job must include adult education and the revitalizing of 
apprentice training; the elimination of mere blind 
prejudice against older workers; improved personnel 
policies in the treatment of the middle-aged; the adjust- 
ment of compensation, insurance and pension systems so 
that employes are not penalized to the point of losing 
their positions simply because they accumulate birthdays. 
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These consumer guides 
show thousands how to buy 
more intelligently 
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Teachers report Household Finance booklets 
most used pamphlet material 
for required reading 


EW evidence of the contribu- 
tion being made to consumer 
education by Household Finance 
appears in a recent survey by a 
leading publisher. 2,000 teachers 
of home economics were asked 
this question: What books, bulle- 
tins or other source material do 
you prescribe as required reading? 
Returns from the first 291 teach- 
ers to answer the question reveal 
that, with the exception of text 
books, more teachers prescribe 
Household Finance consumer 
booklets as required reading than 
any other source material. 
Tabulation of the replies gave 
these percentages: text books 
44.3%, Household Finance’sbook- 
lets 23%. Next in extent of use 
was Consumer's Guide (U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture) with 13.4% 
of the votes. Some 18 other sources 
of material made up the remainder 
of the replies. 


Making limited incomes 


go farther 
The 27 volumes in the Household 


Finance Library of Consumer 
Education show people of limited 
incomes how to stretch their dol- 
lars by careful management and 
better buymanship. Prepared orig- 
inally for use by Household’s cus- 
tomers, these helpful publications 
now give daily guidance in 
budgeting and buying in thou- 
sands of homes. Each volume, 
written by an authority after ex- 
haustive research and consulta- 
tion with leading workers in 
the field, contains the latest avail- 
able information on the subject 
treated, 


Sample volume sent free 


We believe you will be interested 
in examining this material which 
is becoming such a vital force 
in consumer education. You are 
invited to send for a free 
sample volume from the House- 
hold series. With it you will 
receive a complete list of the 
other titles. Please use the con- 
venient coupon below. 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America’s leading family finance organizations, with 228 branches in 148 cities 


Research Dept. SG-B, HouseHoitp Finance Corporation 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me a free sample volume from the Household Finance Library 
of Consumer Education. Also a complete list of the other titles in the series. 
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TWO OUTSTANDING EUROPEAN 
GROUPS OF SOCIAL INQUIRY 
under the leadership of 
LEROY BOWMAN 
Director, United Parents Associations of New York City 


JACOB BAKER 


Chairman of President Roosevelt’s Commission of Inquiry 
on Cooperatives in Europe 
July - August 
Write for detailed plans 
POCONO STUDY TOURS INC. 
A Cooperative Travel Bureau 


545 Fifth Avenue New York 


Consult Us Before Booking Winter Trips and Cruises 
and Information About Dartmouth Ski Parties 


Farley Travel Agency 


535 Fifth Avenue Telephone MU. 2-8390 New York 


Folders of all complete cruises on request. 
Over half century in Transportation Field. 


EUROPE #265 


freighter, the pleasant way that ‘thousands of teachers, physicians, writers, retired 
Beople, ete. Large outside rooms; good als. tri 
180. Hundreds of other trips to California, West 


» 00, C] 
Belgium, Holland, Cuba, Mexico, $ 
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LAND OF ADVENTURE. 


® South Africa is famous for its rich variety of 
scenes. Sights that struck awe into the hearts of 
the early explorers — Victoria Falls, herds of big 
game, native Zulu villages with their strange rites 
and ceremonial dances — can be witnessed in all 
their primitive nature. And, in striking contrast, 
beautiful cities and colorful seaside resorts that 
border the farmlands of the Cape, invite the trav- 
eler with their holiday attractions of golf, tennis, 
motoring, sporty fishing, and as fine surf-bathing 
as can be found anywhere in the world. 


You, too, will find South Africa a country of 
glorious variety. Choose your own route — 
luxurious liners, or comfortable cruise ships — 
direct, or via Europe or South America. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The World’s “Most Interesting Travel Land” 


DETAILED INFORMATION FROM ALL LEAD- 
ING TOURIST AND TRAVEL AGENCIES 
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TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


IN THE FIELD OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, OF DOMESTIC TOURS AND — 
cruises, America will in 1938 follow the record-breaking 
travel trends of 1936 and 1937, according to the Monthly ~ 
Survey and Forecast of world travel tendencies recently re- 
leased by the American Express Travel Service. 

“These two years—and 1937 in particular—have been 
travel habit forming years, and travel habits, like others, are 
more easily formed than broken,” says Douglas Malcolm of 
the Travel Service. World affairs remaining as they are, 
travel trends will follow the course of 1937 and continue the ~ 
upward trend of that year. 

In the field of domestic travel, Canada and the National 
Parks will share the lead as they have in the past, with 
Mexico a close second. Alaska will also be popular. 

The West Indies, then maritime Canada and finally North 
Cape will lead the summer cruise field. 


Topsy-Turvy Seasons 


AMONG NEW HABITS WHICH ARE CHANGING THE SET-UP OF THE 
entire travel business, is a tendency to extend seasons, with 
resorts in both America and Europe opening earlier in the 
spring and closing later in the fall; a shifting of vacations 
from summer to winter; a growing inclination to travel about 
during the vacation instead of settling in one spot. Travel 
interests are increasing their efforts to make every resort a 
year round one. The phenomenal growth of winter sports 
and the success of such states as Florida and California in 
drawing summer tourists indicate that this development is a 
welcome one with the public. Further bearing out the fact 
that travel is now a year round industry are reports from the 
20,000 banks and other institutions selling Travelers Checks 
that these checks are in demand every month of the year. 

In domestic travel, interest during the winter months will 
be divided between the lands of the south on one hand and 
those of snow on the other. Continuing its remarkable growth, 
the winter sports movement is now heralded as a $20 million 
industry and is providing some winter travel even to the 
snow lands of Europe. In a field heretofore largely dominated 
by eastern railroads, the Great Northern has this winter 
entered the ski picture by promoting Mt. Baker and Mt. 
Rainier, while the Union Pacific taps new travel markets for 
guests for famed Sun Valley. 

As interest in winter sports heightens throughout Canada, 
the New England states and the Middlewest, air lines will 
this winter get on the ski band wagon, American Airlines and 
Canadian Colonial Airways scheduling a snow. plane to the 
Laurentians—and United Air Lines one to Sun Valley. 


Streamlined Pilgrims 


A FINAL FACTOR TO BE RECKONED WITH IN PREDICTING TRAVEL 
trends is new equipment. Americans want to travel both fast 
and comfortably, and to meet these demands travel interests 
are announcing 1938 plans. The Chicago and Northwestern 
will have nine new streamlined locomotives for its Chicago 
to Omaha run; and the Santa Fe will operate its Super Chief 
twice a week between Chicago and Los Angeles. Most exten- 
sive, perhaps, of all plans for 1938 are those of aviation. 
United Air Lines will add $1,100,000 in equipment; Im- 
perial Airways will have ready in the spring five of the new 
Albatross airliners. Capable of cruising more than 200 miles 
per hour, these are especially designed for experiments over 
the Atlantic and mark a forward step in the direction of regu- 
lar air service between the United States and Europe. 
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BEFORE 25? 


(Continued from page 86) 


people they feel they must have as oncoming executives. 

What kind of youths are they seeking? Are their standards 
different from those of the past? I put these questions to men 
and women who do the hiring—the personnel director of one 
of the great manufacturers of agricultural implements—the 
heads of two long chains of stores, owners of laundries, res- 
taurants and beauty shops. I walked into one thick-carpeted 
office after another in city skyscrapers and into the informal 
sanctums of shirtsleeved small town employers. I saw men 
who formulate labor policies for steel mills, utilities, rubber 
factories and big banks. 

The outstanding change from pre-depression days, I found, 
is a nation-wide rise in educational requirements. Business 
and industry want highschool graduates. They want capable 
and well educated boys and girls even in beginners’ jobs 
which require a turn of the wrist and no initiative whatever. 

Bellowed one employer above the bang and clatter of an 


assembly line, “Highschool graduates are more intelligent. ' 


The intelligent person is a more careful, a safer workman.” 
One needs no blueprint to see why that’s important. These 
big complicated machines are expensive. Many of them are 
also dangerous. A thoughtless gesture, a crushed hand is 
tragedy for the workman and financial as well as human loss 
to the employer under the workmen’s compensation laws. 

“Youngsters who have finished highschool have demon- 
strated energy and perseverance. They've had a fixed objec- 
tive and reached it. They have, in effect, been diligent in com- 
pleting their first jobs.” The man in the telephone company 
was pedantic in his observation, but the illustration was be- 
fore me. I was standing in a room where girls were sorting 
toll tickets—girls with alert bright faces. There were thou- 
sands and thousands of toll tickets. A mistake the supervisor 
didn’t catch would be on the customer’s bill—and everybody 
knows how the customer acts! Moreover, expensive clerical 
work would be needed to adjust it. 

“We’ve found highschool graduates are more reliable,” the 
head of the big textile mill said. He pointed out a lad lying 
in a deckchair, apparently asleep in this huge humid hum- 
ming room. Before him great spindles were turning what 
looked like gargantuan twists of dough. Suddenly the lad got 
up. He had spied a flaw. If he were not constantly watchful, 
valuable fabric would be spoiled. 

I heard other reasons why employers want highschool 
graduates. Business is obliged to pay higher wages. In some 
states minimum wage laws are in force. In numerous indus- 
tries unions have, by agreement, put a bottom to wage rates. 
If the employer must pay on the basis of competent services 
he wants to get fair value. Moreover, with older boys and 
girls he feels he will have a smaller labor turnover because 
they are “not so restless.” 

Employers confide another reason. In an unsettled labor 
situation they find highschool graduates more satisfactory to 
deal with, more equable and more discerning. They organize, 
but they are not so frequently the prey of labor racketeers. 
Employers are becoming fearful of the very ignorant. 

So we find the youngster with a highschool diploma has 
the odds in his favor in competing with those who lack his 
education. He also has another new advantage. Today the 
boss would rather hire him for a beginning run-of-the-mill 
job than a college graduate. This marks a significant change 
from the depression days when the college graduate got all 
the jobs, even the meanest of them. Rarely could anyone else 
get anything at all to do. Here 1s a story which has almost 
become depression folklore: 

In a midwestern city a Ph.D. worked as a dishwasher in a 
short-order lunchroom on the seamier side of town. So care- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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IAL TRAIN TO SEATTLE 


via Glacier National Park 


Spec 


You can enjoy a visit to Glacier Nation- 
al Park and Waterton Lakes Park (in 
nearby Canadian Rockies) at small cost. 
The Delegates Special train to the 
Seattle meeting of Social Welfare 
Workers follows the route of Great 
Northern Railway’s transcontinental 
Empire Builder—takes you right to the 
entrance of Glacier Park. Stop-off 
tours through the parks can be 
arranged. Write for details. 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
M. M. HUBBERT 
General Eastern Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


E. H. MOOT 
General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
212 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


When you stay at the 
HOTEL IRVING 


26 GRAMERCY PARK at EAST 20th ST., NEW YORK 


A Different New York Lies Outside YOUR Window 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $1.50 DAILY 

2 ROOM SUITES FROM $2.50 DAILY 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Special Weekly Rates 
Gramercy Park privileges 


Ownership Management 


GRamercy 5-6263 


mention Survey GrRapPnic) 


BEFORE 25? 
(Continued from page 123) 


ful, so quick, so efficient was he that when he left the pro- 
prietor advertised, “Wanted—dishwasher. Must be Ph.D.” 

This sort of thing became a boomerang. Those over- 
educated dishwashers got restless. They nagged for better 
jobs, more money. Many of them became troublemakers. 
Employers, at first charmed with their responsibility and in- 
telligence, turned against them. This has not hurt the normal 
opportunities for the college trained in most instances, but it 
has closed to them some openings which now go to high- 
school graduates. 

For example, many big corporations now plan to hire only 
a fixed quota of college graduates for executive and technical 
jobs. Other types of business, such as banks, which used to 
insist on college graduates for all beginning jobs, now want 
highschool boys and girls in many instances where they find 
training on the job more important than higher education. 

Many of the enlightened employers I consulted echoed the 
personnel director of the agricultural implement company 
who said, “We know we can’t figure on keeping highschool 
graduates on the same factory operation for thirty years. 
Right now we are working on a promotion program for 
those we have in production processes.” 


I observed in my travels that employers not only want 


young people; they want them very young—fresh from the 
classroom, with the ink still damp on their diplomas. Boys 
and girls in their seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
years have the best chances for jobs. The competition for the 
good students in the classes of 1936 and 1937 was so keen 
that employers were convinced that all the desirable appli- 
cants had been snapped up before or soon after graduation; 
that the rest were inferior material. The youngsters them- 
selves have sensed that. Consequently they have been grab- 
bing the first available opportunities, expecting from the ad- 
vantageous situation of an actual wage earner to look around 
for congenial and permanent jobs. 

Employers today have a changed attitude toward work 
records. They admit it. The head of a real estate company in 
Cleveland said, “In the past if a boy had held a number of 
jobs during a short period of time, I’d wonder what was 
wrong with him. Nowadays, I think he’s an energetic young 
fellow. He found work when other people were unemployed. 
T want him.” 


Educational Requirements 


I FOUND YOUNG FOLK WITH A LITTLE TECHNICAL TRAINING IN 
great demand. In Chicago, for instance, over 1500 boys and 
girls who graduated from the city’s fine technical highschools 
last June were placed before the first of September. Many 
had several openings from which to make a choice. 

The skilled trades, I found, are desperately in need of new 
blood the country over. During the past six or seven years 
some 25 percent of the skilled labor has disappeared—crafts- 
men have died, become incapacitated by old age or illness, 
lost their skill through unemployment—and I heard it esti- 
mated generally that if these lost workers are not replaced 
by 1941 or 1942, there will be a serious shortage. 

Many unions are welcoming apprentices. For instance, I 
heard in Chicago that the steamfitters now have four hun- 


dred whereas for ten years they had none. Corporations - 


which conduct apprentice programs are going out to recruit 
boys. Almost all unions and firms insist on the highschool 
diploma, preferably from a technical highschool. 

Because there is so much emphasis on vocational training, 
rackets have developed in this field—institutions purporting 
to give highly specialized education. Doubtful of their 
value, employers warn boys and girls to save their money. 
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General principles and versatility are the best equipment if 
either machine or white collar jobs. What these “schools” 
have to offer is often worthless. 3 

Turning to the college graduate, we hear further good 
news. 

Scouts from the great corporations have made their appear- 
ance on the campuses the past year, some for the first time: 
since 1929, General Electric took on between 700 and 800 
young graduates last year. In 1931 it took about 400—and! 
after that it was releasing men, not hiring them. Republic’ 
Steel has 200 college men now in “observational training.” 
Goodyear Rubber Company hired 103 college graduates dur- 
ing the past summer. In 1933 it took eighty-two. Next sum- 
mer it expects to employ 150 from the classes of 1938. In 
one city the local office of the telephone company took 
twenty-five or thirty a year until 1930. After that it went no~ 
more to the colleges until 1936 when it put seven men on the 
payroll. In 1937, it took on twenty-three graduating seniors. 

The competition for the best men among the 1937 gradu- 
ates has been keen. For instance, Goodyear Rubber Company 
was obliged to make 241 offers to secure those 103 men who, 
incidentally, were drafted from fifty colleges. 


Planning for a Job 


YoUTHS WHO MAJORED IN ENGINEERING, IN CHEMISTRY, IN 
various laboratory research subjects, in dietetics, journalism, 
commerce and business administration, have quickly stepped 
into good positions. 

Offices of every description want college educated girls as ~ 
secretaries. The department stores recruit them for potential — 
executives. Hospitals try to attract them as nurses. The cos- 
metics industries want them for managerial and promotion 


work, There are not enough dental hygienists to meet the — | 


demand. | 
It is true that graduates of colleges of law and education — | 


still face overcrowded professions, and those who took their | | 


degrees in liberal arts are not so popular as those who have 
a B.S. Pre-1937 graduates have a harder time finding work 
than those whose sheepskins are newly framed, for employers 
feel about the college product as they do about highschool 
students: the cream of the crop is the first hired. So great ~ 
is the need for youth that most of the universities from which 
I have information report that about 90 percent of their 1937 
seniors were “on the job” by September 1. 

What will be left for the 1938 graduate? Is this demand 
continuing? One manager after another confided, “We’re 
sending around to the colleges much earlier this year. Too 
much competition last spring. We want the first chance.” 

Is there any difference in the type of college man business 
wants today from the sort who got the offers before the 
depression? I found some. There is greater emphasis on 
scholastic record than there used to be. Businesses want the 
man with about a “B” average, who has taken part in campus 
activities—but not in too many of them. The famous athlete 
isn’t so popular as once he was, except with sporting goods 
houses and gymnasiums. They told me at the Goodyear 
plant, “They’ve been spoiled by too much publicity. They 
are likely to think, after a few months, that the other firm’s 
offer was better.” 

Students in the lower tuition colleges and the state uni- 
versities are receiving more consideration from the corporo- 
tion scouts than they did in the past. Personnel managers 
have noted that many parents who planned to send their 
children to Vassar or Williams were thankful they could 
scrape up enough to send them to good old Siwash. 

Boys who have supported themselves wholly or in part 
during their academic years are particularly popular. A cou- 
ple of young men I met are famous in their town. They had 
set up housekeeping in a coal bin and raised chickens for 
food and funds to sustain them through the mazes of political 
economy and differential calculus. They were dazzled with 


the many offers which they received when they graduated. 

Naturally not every boy and girl is tendered a job by a 
corporation scout before commencement. Indeed, only 25 
percent of the senior class gets the majority of opportunities. 
But smaller firms which do not scout do advertise, or notify 
employment agencies, or send out word by friends and older 
employes that they are eagerly awaiting applicants. 

Young men and women who have majored in practical 
subjects naturally have the first choice. As I traveled across 
the continent I worried for fear the younger students would 
hear so much about this they would forget that a higher edu- 
cation offers more than the tools of livelihood. 

Those who plan to study for a definite calling would do 
well to make sure it will not be overcrowded or obsolescent 
by the time they are ready to enter it. The last years bear 
bitter evidence to the dangers of headlong specialization. For 
instance, when soil and forest preservation became a recog- 
nized national need, thousands registered as students of these 
subjects. Presently we are likely to have more graduate 
foresters and soil experts than several nations the size of the 
United States could profitably use. In the early days of the 
New Deal, there was a crying need for trained social work-~ 
ers. Now there is some reason to fear the colleges are pro- 
ducing too many of them. 

I talked these matters over with boys and girls I met on 
my way. I find this generation an admirable lot of young 
ones. Most of them, whether in highschool or college, are 
looking at the future with sober realism. Few of them are 
self-important. In spite of the present bull market in youth, 
they aré not demanding excessive salaries. They weigh care- 
fully the merits of large and small business enterprises. They 
want jobs which offer, primarily, security. They are not at- 
tracted, for instance, by sales jobs with earnings on a commis- 
sion basis, so popular before the 1929 crash. Brokerage 
houses, real estate, insurance, automobile and other sales 
agencies are obliged to pay salaries as well as commissions in 
order to secure promising young people. Public service, fed- 
eral, state, and local, has great appeal, when the jobs it offers 
are under civil service. While I was in California I heard that 
800 recent graduates had applied for state jobs. 

Much vocational snobbery has disappeared in recent years. 
Youngsters who would never have considered overall-and- 
dirty-fingernail jobs are now enthusiastically at work in them. 
Placements in Los Angeles are significant. Last year the 
largest number of young people—23 percent—went to work 
at service jobs; the second largest group—20 percent—be- 
came clerical workers; and boys and girls entering crafts and 
skilled trades came third with a full 18 percent of the total. 

Boys and girls from farm homes are fully as serious and 
realistic as their city cousins. They know that, with the de- 
velopment of modern farm machinery, few members of the 
family can profitably stay at home. Many leave for the city. 
Those who expect to inherit farms, or hope to be able to buy 
land, usually go to agricultural college to learn related jobs, 
fitting themselves to work as county agents, experts in soil 
preservation, milling, etc., until they can begin actual farm- 
ing. Girls in rural areas think the career of farmer's wife 
isn’t so bad. They frequently go to college, specialize in such 
subjects as home economics, truck gardening, bee keeping, 
poultry raising, and hope to find jobs until they “settle 
down” with farmer husbands to use their training in their 
own homes. 

The 1937 graduates found a real welcome in the working 
world. The June graduates this year may find the country 
still under economic clouds, though many of our leading 
economists look for substantial improvement in the spring. 
But even though the expected “upturn” is discouragingly 
gradual, it seems fairly safe to predict that there will be jobs 
for ambitious highschool and college graduates. Industry and 
business have only begun to replenish their youth, vital to 
their very existence. 


THE CASE FOR THE 


CONSUMER 


A series of articles 
fo appear soon 


Governor Lehman recently classified the principal func- 
tional groups of American society as business, labor, the 
farmer, and the consumer. A series of articles scheduled 
for early publication in Survey Graphic focuses atten- 
tion on the perplexing problems of the consumer. 
Included are the following articles: 


—an analysis by Charles F. Phillips of the 
trend to legalize price fixing, now ex- 


pressed in the Miller-Tydings bill 


—a forceful statement by Assistant At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson on 
what business and government can do 
under existing laws to promote con- 
sumers’ interests 


—a study of the new pure food and drug 
bills by an observer close to the scene 


—an interpretation of the comprehensive 


investigation of distribution by the 
Twentieth Century Fund 


Don’t miss these timely articles in— 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 Street, New York City. 


Enter my subscription for [] one year at $3 OR [] two years at $5. 
C] I enclose payment in full, OR [J I will pay in 30 days. SG 2-38 


Name 


Address 


Additional postage per year—Foreign 50¢; Canadian 30¢. 
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Ss TRAVEL VENTURES 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and MS. 


A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


TOURS and TRAVEL 


of Distinction 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. Tour in 
the Wake of History led by Harry Elmer Barnes; Augustan 
Pilgrimage with Aegean Cruise. Tours of interest to Physicists, 
Chemists, Nature Lovers, Camera Fans, Art Lovers, Botanists. 
Other specialist’s tours include English Literature, Commercial 
Education, Natural History, Dance Instruction, Radio Broadcasting, 
Music Festivals, Adult Education. Tours in Scandinavia, South 
America, National Parks and Alaska; motor tours in Britain. Also 
General and Survey Tours from $345. Nationally known leaders 
include Reinald Werrenrath, Harry Franck, Strickland Géillilan, 
Worthington Hollyday, Fred Atkins Moore, Lucile Marsh, etc. 
Write us about your interests. 


Send for Booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 


BABSON PARK MASS. 


Special 
Train 


To 


Seattle! 


| N cooperation with several railroads, arrangements have 
been made for special through trains to carry social 
workers, their friends and associated groups to the Seattle 
Conference in June. 


Tae first schedule permits a one-day visit to GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK, arriving at Seattle on the opening 
day of the Conference. The second provides special cars for 
the use of Associate Groups, scheduled to arrive at the Con- 
ference city at 8:00 A.M., Friday, June 24th. 


HESE two services offer an attractive opportunity to 

friends and fellow workers to renew old friendships and 
make new acquaintances while traveling through some of 
America's most fascinating scenery. 


For particulars regarding the “SPECIAL” write 
Mollie Condon, care of The Survey, 112 East 
Nineteenth Street, New York. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


Offers graduate professional curricula for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge and 
skills for social work leading to the Master’s 


and Doctor’s degrees. 


FOR INFORMATION about requirements 
for admission, scholarships and fellowships, 
write to the Director, DR. M. J. KARPF, 71 
West 47th Street, New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Thirtieth Year, 1938 - 1939 


The School offers a two year course leading to 
the degree, Master of Social Work. 


Applications for admission are now being re- 
ceived. The last date for filing applications is 
May 15, 1938. 


Catalog and application blanks will be 


sent on request. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


offers a series of correlated courses for 
supervisors July 6 to August 31, 1938 


Supervision—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 
Case Work—Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk 
Psychiatry—Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder 
Group Relationships—Miss Bertha C. Reynolds 


Open to graduates of schools of social work who have 
had three years’ experience as case workers in approved 


agencies. 


Tuition, room and board $200 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had littie or no previous 


experience in social work. Limited to forty-five. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. Limited to thirty-five. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. A special course in case work 
is offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. Limited to 


thirty-five. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Published Quarterly 
$.75 a copy; $2.00 a year 
For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Retreat 
announces that it will consider applications of Graduate 
Registered Nurses for appointment (a) as regular members 
of its Nursing Staff, and (b) as students in its Postgraduate 
Course in Psychiatric Nursing. 


(a) Staff Appointments 


Candidates for appointment as _ staff members receive 
$55.00 a month and maintenance during a six months’ period 
of orientation. This period includes, in addition to instruc- 
tion in the educational methods of the institution, courses in 
Clinical Psychiatry, Elementary Psychology, Psychopathology, 
Care Technique and the Theory and Practice of Psychiatric 
Nursing. Upon the satisfactory completion of the orientation 
period the remuneration will be increased to $75.00 and 
maintenance. 


(6) Postgraduate Students 


The Postgraduate Course in Psychiatric Nursing leading 
to a certificate is designed to enable Graduate Nurses to 
pursue advanced study and, at the same time, remain self- 
sustaining. Students accepted for this course receive $50.00 
a month and maintenance during the postgraduate work, 
with the opportunity of a substantial increase and appoint- 
ment to the permanent staff upon satisfactory completion. 
For enrollment students must have completed two years in 
an accredited college or submit acceptable evidence of equiva- 
lent collegiate, professional or other training. The twelve 
months’ advanced course begins in April and October. Ac- 
cepted candidates may, however, be admitted at any time. 
They will be enrolled in such classes in the six months’ 
orientation course as will further their preparation for the 
graduate work. It is felt that these classes together with 
the practical experience form a desirable prelude to the 
advanced program. 

For further information concerning appointments kindly 
communicate with Miss Annie W. Goodrich, Consulting 
Director of Nurses, 


The Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 
of the 
Hartford Retreat 


200 Retreat Avenue Hartford, Connecticut 


The Institute of Living 
Founded 1822 


FREE TO YOU! 


‘OLD BOB’ LA FOLLETTE’S 


SPEECH AGAINST U. S. ENTRY 
INTO THE WORLD WAR 


This thrilling address, as significant in the war- 
threatened world of today as when Fighting Bob 
La Follette delivered it in the U. S. senate in 
defiance of the war hysteria of 1917, has been 
printed in booklet form. 


YOU can obtain YOUR copy FREE with a six 
month’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE, 


La Follette’s great national weekly newspaper. 


Send one dollar today with the coupon below: 


The PROGRESSIVE S.G.2 
Madison, Wis. 


I enclose $1. Enter my subscription for six month d d 
copy of Old Bob’s speech against war: adm Sandia angie oS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Non-display: 5¢ per word; minimum $1.00. 
Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


INSTRUCTOR IN PRINTING 
20 years of practical experience including 
The Children’s Village, 8 years foreman- 
ship printing plant; graduate New York 


Employing Printers Assn.; desires con- 


nection private institution. New York 


or vicinity preferred. 


7472 SURVEY 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK. Eléven years’ experi- 
ence with clubs, classes and training pro- 
grams national group work agency. Desires 
opportunity to teach Program-Building Meth- 
ods, Group Work Principles, etc. 7483 Survey. 


Graduate Home Economist, experience social 
service, teaching, and institution management. 
7485 Survey. 


Young woman of ability desires part time 
evening work where expert stenographic skill 
can lighten the burdens of a busy executive. 
7480 Survey. 


Man Worker with many years experience in 
Children’s Homes, Settlement House and 
Churches desires permanent connection where 
Higher Ideals count. 7487 Survey. 


OPPORTUNITY 


RESPONSIBLE WOMAN, ‘references, wishes 
room and board in private family exchange 
staying in evenings with children. 7469 Sur- 
vey. 


Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 


Organization for Public Health Nursing, 


National, Non-Profit making. 


Vis eu! ee 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


MILLINERY 


Smart, handmade Velvet Berets, with or with- 
out head band—lined with silk and trimmed 
with a gay little quill. Made by a young 
woman handicapped but artistically gifted, 
$2.95. Also knitted berets, $1.95. 7474 Survey. 


RESORT 


REST HOME 
Beautiful modern home, spacious grounds, 
the ideal place for rest and convalescence. 
Individual attention. Special diets. At- 


tractive rates for weekends and holidays. 
Registered Nurse in charge. 
Circular on Application 
THE ALBERT HOMESTEAD 
Ossining, New York—Ossining 2250 


THE BOOK SHELF 


HALT! CRY THE DEAD 
By Frederick A. Barber 


“Overwhelming arguments .. . 
of ammunition for all those who have 


dedicated themselves to the cause of world-wide ~ 


’—New York Times. 
175 pages. Cloth $1.50. Paper $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue 


peace,’ 


“Why do people waste their time with futile — 
struggles to help the poor when this plan goes to 4 


the root of the trouble?” 


PROHIBITING POVERTY 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
Farrar & Rinehart, N. Y. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 67) 
social significance than met the eye of the 
casual passer-by: organized workers were in 
conflict with organized consumers. No 
amount of rhetoric about the fundamental 
sympathy the two groups should have for 
one another could end the quarrel. The bar- 
gain that was finally struck was a practical 
one. Mr. Pratt discusses the steps which led 
to it (page 90), and adds some observa- 
tions on similar problems which other co-ops 
and unions will have to face—and solve. 


DESPITE HEADLINES AND HUMAN BEINGS 
that should convey to the average citizen 
accurate knowledge of the problems of pub- 
lic assistance, a lot of foggy notions persist. 
On page 93, ten widespread delusions are 
stated and refuted by Herman M. Somers, 
now at the Harvard Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration, on leave from the Wis- 
consin Public Welfare Department. 


TRADE UNION REGULATION, SIMILAR TO THE 
statutes that were passed in Great Britain 
after the great General Strike of 1926, are 
frequently advocated in the United States— 
sometimes by people who have very little 
knowledge of how the British legislation has 
worked. Lisbeth Parrott, who interviewed 
leaders of British labor on a recent journey 
to England, reports her findings on page 
104. Miss Parrott developed the line of her 
investigation during a course under John 
A. Fitch at the New York School of Social 
Work. Now on the staff of Community 
Chests and Councils Inc., she is a contributor 
of articles to Survey Midmonthly. 


SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE, BY HILLIER 
Krieghbaum (page 116), will conclude next 
month with a sketch of Dr. Armstrong of 
the United States Public Health Service. 


To THE Epiror: In my entire sixteen years 
of life I have never before attempted so 
brazen and daring a thing as that which I 
am now undertaking. I am sending you a 
poem which I recently wrote. 

I have dedicated it to the youth of those 
countries in which a state of war now exists. 
It is to help them, and to prevent the iden- 
tical misfortune happening to the rest of 
us, that I have written it. 

It is because of the thought which it ex- 
presses that I send it to you. I know I am 
supported in my beliefs by those millions 
of boys and girls to whom war means the 
difference between living and existing, and 
who choose to live. 

I hope my efforts will not have proved in 
vain. 


Cry of Youth 


Don't make us die, O God, not yet, 
We want to live, to breathe awhile, 
To know the beauty. of the world, 

To gaze down coming years and smile. 


Don’t make us see the things that are, 
The desolation, the despair, 

The squalor that comes with the war, 
The demon, Death, who's everywhere. 


Don't make us shoulder arms and fight, 
For we are still too young to die, 

We want the right of everyman—to live, 
So make war pass us by. 


Don't let us know the fear, the pain 
Our fathers knew—not long ago, 
Don’t bring war’s horror back again, 
Youth could not bear it so. 


Brookline, Mass. JupItH SHOCKET 


Salute to a Missionary 
(From the Baltimore Evening Sun) 

OUR ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARY, THE 
Survey Graphic devotes its December num- 
ber to celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary .of the establishment of Survey Asso- 
ciates, the organization behind the magazine. 
It is a double number of the periodical, to 
which it has called a list of contributors in- 
cluding Charles A. Beard, H.. G. Wells, 
William Allen White, Stuart Chase and a 
dozen other interesting people. 

But they all review the times and not the 
magazine. It is therefore the pleasure of 
The Evening Sun to say a word for the pub- 
lication. We are, in general, able to keep 
within bounds our enthusiasm for mission- 
aries and the Survey Graphic is a missionary. 
It labors diligently to enlighten the heathen 
who know not even the name of sociology. 
But it is a calm, even-tempered and singularly 
well-dressed missionary; there are few better 
looking magazines in America, and few less 
addicted to shrieking. More than that, as 
a glance over the anniversary number will 
show, it has been extraordinarily successful 
for twenty-five years in publishing tomorrow’s 
news today. An amazing number of things 
discussed by the Survey Graphic shortly after 
1912 as the shape of things to come are 
now incorporated into the communal mores. 

It is therefore our privilege to sweep the 
ground with our hat in as stately a bow as 
we can contrive before one missionary whose 
shadow, we hope, will never grow less, and 
whose wisdom and good humor, we trust, 
will continue to enchant and edify us heathen 
for many a year to come. 


The above is one of many appreciative 
comments which the editors humbly and 
blushingly wish to acknowledge. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GraPuHic ) 
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YOU HAVE SEEN THEIR FACES 


by Erskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White 


A brilliant writer and a celebrated photographer have combined 
their creative talents to brirg us the heart-rending story of the 
Southern share-croppers. Each, as it were, ‘steals the show" from 
the other. The pungent story and captions by Mr. Caldwell are 
matched only by the deep human insight of Miss Bourke-White's 
pictures. The result is not a pretty book, but an important and in 
many ways beautiful one . . . a document of outstanding social 
significance ... a must book for your library. 


"You Have Seen Their Faces’ . . . deserves the audience of 
another ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ "—Editorial in The Philadelphia Rec- 
ord and The N. Y. Post. 


"You Have Seen Their Faces’ speaks so plainly and earnestly 
about the underdogs of the South that it seems to give point to 
the President's desire to give every man a job, feed the famished 
soil, retire the marginal lands and raise the buying power... . 
This book is a triumph of pictorial reporting; these pictures speak." 


—Harry Hansen in The N. Y. World-Telegram. 


"A beautiful... book which tears at one's heart. The pictures, 
each a masterpiece. .. . A haunting thing.""—Minneapolis Journal. 


“Moving and urgent and important .. . eye-opening social 
document. ... 1, or any other southerner ... have seen these 
faces.""—Professor Hudson Strode, University of Alabama, in 


N.Y. Herald Tribune Books. 
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THE UNITED STATES: A Graphic History 
by Louis M. Hacker, Rudolf Modley and George R. Taylor 


A stream-lined, functional history, written in terms of what is im- 
portant to everyone; sound in scholarship, yet uncluttered by 
foot-notes; illustrated with 76 pictorial symbol charts in the mod- 
ern manner. There is not a dull page in this book, which forever 
relates the past to the present. Its nature and low price make it 
ideal. for group use; at the same time it is a valuable addition to 
the libraries even of those who "do not like history." It has been 
several times included among the best books of the year, both for 
its contents and for its appearance. 

"A pioneer work.""—James T. Shotwell, Director, Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 

“| cannot too strongly urge everyone, whether he knows any- 
thing about Americen history or not, to get this book and study 
it."—Paul Sweezy in The Nation. 

"A very generous 75 cents worth."'—Baltimore Evening Sun. 

"The presentation of this volume is epoch-making.""—Hartford 
Times. 

"“Unexcelled at almost any price.''—Washington (D.C.) News. 

“An extraordinary bargain."—Malcolm Cowley in The New 
Republic. 

"Altogether a magnificent production. . .. Since the publica- 
tion of 'The Rise of American Civilization,’ by the Beards, nothing 
about America has seemed so significant and exciting." —Gilbert 
Seldes in Scribner's. 
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Everybody has been talking about 
the remarkable series of low-cost, 
high-quality books published under the 
imprint of The Three Seals. Several hun- 
dred thousand Americans have bought 
these books, most of them priced at 25¢, in 
the few months since they were first published. 
SEAL BOOKS cover the entire range of 
reader interest—novels, short stories, labor, 
biography, mysteries, cookbooks, books for 
youngsters. There is no room here to give you 
the full list of some forty titles now available; 
but you owe it to yourself to find out all about 
this unprecedented chance to own good books 
at what it costs to rent them. An attractive 
catalog will be sent to you free of charge, and 
without obligation on your part. Just check at 
bottom of the coupon at left, and mail today. 


